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JOHN DARLING, A NEW YORK MUNCHAUSEN 


By Lt. HERBERT HALPERT 


The western part of the Catskill mountains of New York State was once 
splendid logging country. Giant trees were cut on the mountain sides and 
floated by ones and twos down the swift streams that feed the Delaware 
River. Great log rafts were formed near Hancock, where the East and West 
branches of the Delaware unite, and were steered down the river to Trenton 
and even to Philadelphia. 

But the last rafts went down the river early in the century and New York’s 
great woods era is over. Gone too are other woods industries: hemlock bark 
peeling for the tanneries, scoop-making, and the many sawmills. Only a few 
acid factories remain. 

A state forest, the drainage area for a new and huge addition to New York 
City’s water reservoir system, and the mushroom growth of summer resorts 
for city tourists are now the most conspicuous features of the region. But 
some of the old raftsmen and woodsmen still live on small farms bordering 
on the creeks which, in Delaware County, run into the East Branch of the 
Delaware River, or its tributary, in Sullivan County, the Beaverkill. A few 
of the old-timers live on the edges of the resort towns that are the shopping 
centers for the vacationists, and make caustic observations on the costumes 
and probable morals of the visitors. 

In the summer of 1938, and the winter and spring of 1940, I recorded a 
large body of folksongs and collected other data on field trips made on grants 
from the American Council of Learned Societies. I first heard of John Darling 
and other local folk heroes on these trips, but made little effort to secure 
more than a few of the tales told. In August, 1941, with the encouragement 
of Professor Stith Thompson and under a research grant from Indiana 
University, I revisited the area and spent an intensive three weeks collecting 
nearly two hundred folktales, mostly in the brief anecdotal form that seems 
to predominate among English-speaking Whites in this country. 

Before my last trip, Professor Harold W. Thompson had published seven 
of John Darling’s stories in his book, Body, Boots & Britches (Philadelphia, 
1940, 131-5), and presented some evidence that Darling had once actually 
lived in Sullivan County and was probably its champion liar. Through Pro- 
fessor Thompson I learned that Carl Carmer had earlier published six John 
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Darling stories, in Listen for a Lonesome Drum (New York [1940]). The col- 
lection I give here contains a number of additional stories as well as variants 
of a few of those already published. It adds a little information about John 
Darling, and there are also comments from a couple of storytellers which 
give us something of their attitude towards the telling of tall tales. 

John Darling, as Professor Thompson points out, is a folk hero around 
whom there is a cycle of stories started by the hero himself, drawing upon 
Munchausen and folktales of foreign origin. Other storytellers have appar- 
ently enlarged this cycle by ascribing to the hero various tales that are found 
elsewhere either attached to other heroes or completely unlocalized. 

It is also worth observing that two other Darlings, Jube and Ed, have some 
of John’s stories ascribed to them. It seems probable that they were relatives 
of John although I do not have much information about them. I have in- 
cluded their stories here. It seems to me that even so small a nucleus indicates 
how readily part of an entire cycle of tales can be transferred from one hero 
to another. With the Darlings, it is possible that the similarity in the surname 
simplified the transfer process. 

Getting a storyteller to comment on another narrator frequently illumi- 
nates some aspect of the aesthetic of the art. One of my informants, George 
Swartwout, aged about 70, from near East Branch in Delaware County, 
told me: 


John Darling was from right around here and up in Sullivan, here and there. I 
remember John Darling well. He got crazy after a while. I knew John Darling my- 
self. He was the damndest liar in seven states. He said to my mother, ‘Take that 
thimble away from that young one, for I seen seven children choke to death in one 
day on the same thimble.” 


On another occasion I found George’s older brother, James, paying a visit, 
and the latter’s attitude was much like that of the former’s. ‘‘John Darling? 
I know of him. He was one of the biggest damn liars ever walked.” 

At this time George felt no need to elaborate on his own or his brother’s 
statements, and merely remarked: 


I never used to hear many of John Darling’s stories. He was an awful old man when 
I was a young man. My grandfather used to could tell a lot of John Darling’s stories. 
[I asked: ‘‘Where did they tell stories?’’] Get in the barroom or some darn place and 
swap lies. I had a brother, if he heard a thousand a day, he’d remember 'em all and 
tell ‘em to you just as good as the man told them. 


But on still a third occasion when I got him to comment, he was quite 
violent. 


John Darling—he was the damndest liar. I don’t mind settin’ down if the other 
man knows it’s a lie and you know it’s a lie, but he’d swear it was true and you'd 
know it couldn't be so. My grandfather’d say, ‘You know that’s a lie!” and John 
would say, ‘‘No, it ain't! It’s a fact.’”” Somebody would set down and tell a story that 
could be true, and he’d set down and tell one on the same order—and ten times 
worse.” 
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Quite obviously, my informant feit that telling tall tales demanded the 
audience’s awareness that this was art, not life, and John Darling over- 
stepped the aesthetic code by his insistence on the truthfulness of his narra- 
tives. 

Frank Edwards, aged 60, of Livingston Manor in Sullivan County, cor- 
roborates this description of the serious air with which Darling told his 
stories, but he recognized that for all its exaggeration it was merely an artistic 
device: 

When I was a kid, John Darling he lived down here in Sullivan County. He used to 
tell them fish stories. That’s years ago. I can just remember him. I was only about 
five or six years old. He was a man along in years. Short man. 

He used to set and tell the darndest yarns to the boys just as earnest as could be. 
But I was nothin’ but a kid. They'd tell some story or other and he’d set down and 
tell somethin’ he’d done. He’d tell that just to have them boys listen—of course he 
knowed it wasn’t so. Just to pass time away. Be settin’ around home, or on Sunday, 
or at night. They’d get together and tell yarns; then he'd tell one. He’d always have 
a good one. 


We should also note John Darling’s readiness to match stories, a feature, 
as far as I have been able to determine, that characterizes most of the 
yarn-spinning sessions in this country. John Darling is only a superlative 
member of a widespread guild. 

With such a background, it may be a little startling to learn that John 
Darling had another and rather unexpected calling. Sam Gregory, aged 73, 
of Harvard, Delaware County, said: 


I didn’t know him but I knew his boy—they called him Dodo. John used to live 
up on the Beaverkill. My brother-in-law used to know John. He used to be quite a 
preacher they say John was. Just went from one schoolhouse to another. Said he was 
a great preacher—holler and take on. 


On Jube and Ed Darling my information is scanty, although I may be 
able to amplify it at some later date. Roy Baxter, aged 59, of Cook’s Falls, 
Delaware County, told me: 

Jube Darling lived up Read’s Crick—years ago when I was a little feller. My 
father used to tell me about him—in fact I knew the man. All I can remember about 
him is his eyes—he was a kind of squint-eyed feller. If I’m not mistaken, he had a 
boy Ed. [‘‘When would he tell yarns?’’] Anywheres he'd happen to be. [I asked, ‘‘Was 
he any relation to John Darling?’’] I don’t know. 


Frank Edwards said: “‘Jube Darling used to be up to Readburn. He 
must’ve been some relation [to John Darling]. Ed Darling, he was old Jube’s 
son.” 

And Shock Wormuth, aged 64, of Shinhopple, Delaware County, informed 
me: ‘‘Ed Darling lived up Read’s Creek. John, I guess, was an uncle.” 

Except where otherwise stated, the stories that follow are supposed to be 
John Darling’s, even if related in the first person. The references to parallels 
which I give in the notes to these tales are meant to be suggestive rather than 
complete. Wherever possible I have referred to fuller compilations of variants. 
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1. The Terrifying Noise’ 
Told by Frank Edwards, of Livingston Manor. 


John Darling he used to tell them awful stories. He says once—they asked 
for a lantern. “Yes,” he says. ‘Boys, you fellows a little timid in the night?” 
You know, they said, “‘Why no, it’s a little dark. Can’t see.”” He says, “I 
never got scared but once in my life.’’ He said, ‘‘I was a-comin’ home, but in 
the bushes I heard an awful noise.” Says, ‘Awful dark, you know, man 
couldn’t see his hand afore him.” And he said, “I got up and I looked. I 
kept a-lookin’.” And he says, “I never was scared out by anything,” and he 
says, ‘I ventured up and I kept a-lookin’ see what that was.’’ He says, “I 
got right up there where I could see it.” He says, ‘‘What d’you s’pose, boys, 
it was?” He says, ‘‘There was a little tree growed up so crooked, it couldn’t 
lay still—and it went ‘whippity-whup, whippity-wop’—and since that time 
I never was afraid.”’ 

—I heard him tell that to the men—that was Gilmansville—I guess they 
call that St. Joseph’s now where the tannery used to be. 


2. Gooseberry Tree 
Told by Frank Edwards. 


John told the boys ’bout a big tree been cut down ‘bout four foot 'crosst 
it. And someone says to him, “John, what kind of tree was that?’’ Well sir he 


says, ‘Boys, that was a gooseberry tree.”’ And he says, ‘‘You know, I used to 
pick gooseberries off it, thousands of bushels.”” He says, ‘“‘You know, I got 
so old I was a little afraid to climb that tree.”” Says, ““You know it begin to 
get kinda rotten down at the roots of the tree,’ and he says, “I was afraid 
it’d fall over on the house, and I cut it down.” He says, “I cut that up in wood, 
and boys, what do you think how much wood I had?” He says, “I had a hun- 
dred cord out of that gooseberry tree.”’ 


3. Dancing on the Tree Stump 
Told by Sam Gregory, of Harvard. 


John Darling he was in the South preaching the gospel—and they was 
workin’ on a big redwood tree cuttin’ it down—round ’bout thirty men had 
been workin’ three, four weeks on it. And the day it fell there was thousands 
of people’d gathered around to see it fall. When it fell, it knocked ‘em all 
flat to the ground but him. He just jumped off the ground and it didn't knock 
him down. And after the tree was felled, they went after it and dressed the 
stump off, and they had a dance on the stump—and it was sixteen or twenty 
couple danced on the stump. 


1 The scraping of a tree making a frightening noise obviously may be based on fact; but it 
appears so regularly as the explanation for such a noise that it seems to be an item of folklore. 
Compare: Mrs. Moody P. Gore and Mrs. Guy E. Speare, New Hampshire Folk Tales (New 
Hampshire Federation of Women’s Clubs, 1932) 222-3. 
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4. Cutting a Giant Tree 
Told by George Swartwout, of East Branch. 


John Darling used to tell about being out in the state of Washington in 
the big lumberwoods. And he come up to a big tree, him and his partner, and 
they went to work on it. They worked two, three days sawin’ and choppin’, 
and they heard a noise. They thought they’d take a walk around the tree. 
So they did. And they found four other fellers been a-workin’ there a couple 
weeks on the same tree tryin’ to cut it down.—Guess they got it down after 
a while. 

5. Peeling a Sliding Log 
Told by Arnold Odell, aged 23, at Livingston Manor. 


This is one Jim Benton told me. His father told it to him. 

John Darling was cutting logs, East Branch, and he felled a great big 
maple. He got it all peeled right up, half of it peeled nice. Right up on top of 
a big mountain. He cut the top of it off and it begin to slide. And he pinned 
the ax in one end of the log, and picked up his dinner pail. The log started 
off, and it slid five miles right on the other side the mountain. And he told 
his wife, as he was goin’ on the log, he’d be back by five o’clock. He’d finished 
peelin’ the log when it got stopped—and five o’clock he come home and the 
job was all done. He had to wait till it stopped. 


6. Stretching in the Night 
Told by Fant Wormuth, aged 76, of Centreville, Delaware County. 


John Darling was quite a man. One time John says he was down in the 
woods and he got lost. And uh—it was dark, come dark on him, and all at 
oncet he fell off from a ledge o’ rocks. And as he went through the air, he says, 
“I turned around fast enough so I ketched me toes at the edge o’ the rock, 
and hung there till morning. The ledge was about fourteen feet high and in ° 
the morning my head was within about six inches of the ground.’’—He’d 
stretched out during the night hanging there. 


7. Stout Pants and the Split Stump* 
Told by Shock Wormuth, of Shinhopple. 


John Darling was out breakin’ up some new ground, and he had seven yoke 


of oxen hooked to the plow. He said, ‘‘Them oxen got scared at somethin’.” 

2 Compare: Ralph Steele Boggs, North Carolina White Folktales and Riddles (JouRNAL OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE 47, 1934) 315; Esther Shephard, Paul Bunyan (New York [1924] 170-71; 
Arthur Huff Fauset, Folklore from Nova Scotia (Memoirs of the American Folklore Society 
24, New York, 1931) 70-71; Richard M. Dorson, Jonathan Draws the Long Bow (New England 
Quarterly 16, 1943) 246; James R. Masterson, Tall Tales of Arkansaw (Boston [1943]) 66. 

This story is told of different folk heroes with variations in the article of clothing that is 
caught. Carl Carmer, Listen For a Lonesome Drum (New York [1940]) 379, tells it of John 
Darling. See also: Federal Writers’ Project in Indiana, Hoosier Tall Stories (Works Progress 
Administration, 1937) 3; Harold W. Thompson, Body, Boots & Britches (Philadelphia, 1940) 
141. Shephard, op. cit. 208-212 tells it of Paul Bunyan and his ox, Babe. It is in keeping with 
Paul's character that in this variant the stump gives way and gets pulled out. 
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And he said they made a beeline right down across that new ground there. 
He said he aimed that plow for a great big oak stump, he said, and it split 
that stump right in two, and jerked him and the plow right through. He said 
the stump closed up and ketched him right by the seat of the pants. He said 
he hung on them plow handles, and they broke the hull seven yokes and left 
him there. [Shock’s son, Irvan, who was listening, interrupted: ‘“‘Good pair 
of pants!’’] The only way he could get out was to climb out of his pants. 


8. Slow Powder 
Told by Irvan Wormuth, aged 43, of Shinhopple. 


Old John Darling he went up on a hill to hunt a little, and all he had was 
some powder and ball. He said that powder was awful slow powder. The dog 
was runnin’ the deer. He said he got up on a knoll right where the deer 
crossed, and he seen the deer comin’. So he said he pulled up and shot. And 
he said that deer went right on. So he said he went back to the house, made 
him some more shells—he was goin’ a put in faster powder in his shells this 
time. And he said he set the old dog after the deer the next day, and he got 
up on the same knoll, and he said that deer come right in the same place he 
did the day before. He said he pulled up and was takin’ aim at that deer to 
fire, he said the deer dropped dead. That ball had just ketched up to him 
from the day before. He said that was real slow powder. 


9. Hunter Goes For Implements—To Free Himself.‘ 
Told by Ed Beadle, aged 71, of Harvard. 


John Darling went a-hunting in the woods one day and he see an awful 
flock of pigeons in a tree, and he only had a rifle with a ball in. He made up 
his mind he could split the limb maybe and fasten their toes, and he did. 
And they commenced to flop, fluttered their wings and made such a breeze, 
and the wind blowed so hard it blowed the tree over. The roots of the iree 
throwed him in the air so high when he come down he went in the ground so 
far he had to go home and get a pick and shovel to dig himself out. 

I’ve hear him tell lots of them. 


10: The Lucky Shot® 
Told by Shock Wormuth. 


There was another one he was tellin’ about. He was over on the Basket 
Pond there—he looked acrosst it and saw a large deer. He shot at the deer, 
and he see a big splash in the pond. So he gets in his boat, went acrosst to 
see what the splash was and get the deer, and there was a pick’rel—ten pound. 


4 For an Indiana text and full references, see: Herbert Halpert, C. Bradford Mitchell, and 
David H. Dickason, Folktales from Indiana University Students (Hoosier Folklore Bulletin 1, 
1942) 91-2. Add: Veronica Huss and Evelyn Werner, The Conchs of Riviera, Florida (Southern 
Folklore Quarterly 4, 1940) 143. 

5 For a variant of this unusual form of ‘The Wonderful Hunt,” reprinted from The Farmer's 
Almanac, see: Walter Blair, Native American Humor (1800-1900) (New York, [1937]) 199; 
Dorson, op. cit. 253-4. A similar amazing shot, but with an arrow instead of a bullet, is reported 
as a Worcestershire legend, reputedly from the twelfth century, in Choice Notes from ‘‘Notes 
and Queries”: Folk Lore (London, 1859), 134-6. A stone carving of this extraordinary shot was 
set over the west door of Ribbesford Church. 
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The pick’rel had jumped after a fly, and the bullet had went clean through. 
Then he went up and seen the bullet went on through the deer—and he made 
up his min¢ that he’d track the bullet up, see how far it went. It went into a 
big hemlock tree, and a stream of honey was runnin’ right out of the bullet 
hole. I guess he got a hundred, hundred fifty pounds of honey out of that 
tree.—He told it for a fact. 


11. Catching a Deer 
Told by Shock Wormuth. 


John Darling—he had an old flintlock gun, and come a big deer. He pulled 
the gun up and snap’, and it wouldn’t go. And he throwed it down and took 
after the deer. He said the first jump he stuck his finger in its ass about an 
inch. Then he had to chase him about forty rods before he could crock his 
finger enough to hold the deer. 

—Of course them dirty rotten stories a feller never forgets. 


12. Cherry Tree Deer® 
Told by Shock Wormuth. 


John one time he said he run out of ammunition and he said that he loaded 
his gun with cherry pits. And he said a nice big one come out facin’ him, and 
he shot him right in the head with those cherry pits. The next year he was 
huntin’ in that same place, and he saw some brush a-movin’, and he dis- 
covered the same deer. Them there cherry pits had took roots and was growin’ 
right out of his head—little cherry trees growed right out of his head. 


13. The Log That Was a Snake’ 
Told by Ed Beadle. 


John Darling went in the woods a-hunting. He come to an old mossy log— 
as he supposed. Thought he’d set down and take a rest. He thought he’d 
knock out his pipe on the log before he moved on. So doing, he found the 
log commenced moving. Come to investigate, he found he was on a snake 
instead of a log. 

14. The Big Mosquito and the Kettle® 


Told by George Swartwout. 


He was down in Jersey and the mosquiters was eatin’ him up. He happened 
to spy one of them large kittles—they called it a caldron, I guess—probably 


6 For an Indiana text and full American references to this well known Munchausen tale see: 
Herbert Halpert and Emma Robinson, “Oregon” Smith, An Indiana Folk Hero (Southern 
Folklore Quarterly 6, 1942) 165. Add: Charles Edward Brown, Wisconsin Parallels to Indiana 
Folktales (Hoosier Folklore Bulletin 1, 1942) 101; Richard Chase, The Jack Tales (Cambridge, 
1943) 158-61. For mention of a bear shot with peach seeds from whose side a peach tree grows, 
see: Tennessee Folklore Bulletin 1: 11, 1935; for a bear shot with peas see: Richard M. Dorson, 
Just B’ars (Appalachia, n.s. 8, 1942) 181. 

7 For a Wisconsin text and references, see: Herbert Halpert, Indiana Storyteller (Hoosier 
Folklore Bulletin 1, 1942) 49-50. Add: Chase, op. cit. 156-7. 

8 This is told of John Darling by Carmer, op. cit. 379, and Thompson, op. cit. 133. For 
Wisconsin and Texas texts see: Hoosier Folklore Bulletin 1, 1942, 49 and 94, and references on 
18-19. Add: Grace Partridge Smith, Tall Tales from Southern Illinois (Southern Folklore 
Quarterly 7, 1943) 145. 
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hold twenty-three barrels of water—cast iron. He went and crawled under 
that kittle to get away from these mosquiters. And he had a hammer with 
him—took under the kettle with him. He heard somethin’ on the outside 
makin’ a noise, and pretty soon one of them big mosquiter’s bill come through 
the kittle—right through. He took his hammer and battered it over, and the 
damn mosquito flew away with the kittle and all. 


15. Outracing a Storm® 
Told by Ed Beadle. 


John Darling told one of bein’ to town oncet—about four miles he lived 
out of town. Had his horse and buckboard wagon. He see a big shower comin’. 
He commence to browse (!) up his old horse so he’d go faster—but still the 
shower kept gaining. It turn to a hailstorm. When he drove into the barn, 
the hail stones was falling on the back end of his wagon, big as nail kegs. 


16. Mixed Weather’ 
Told by Ed Beadle. 


John Darling he went blackberryin’ one time. He got a nice pail of black- 
berries and started home. Just as he reached home he stepped on a piece of 
ice and fell and spilled them all.—In blackberry time! 

—Why he’d set and tell such stuff right on. Anywhere happen to be a 
crowd of people. 


17. Mixed Weather and the Deer™ 
Told about Jube Darling, by Roy Baxter of Cook’s Falls. 


They used to tell another one about him—this is a lie all the way through. 
He was out cradlin’ oats—in July. And he heard a noise up on the mountain 
—heard the dog barkin’ up that way. So he said he laid his cradle up on the 
oats—all this in July—went up to see what the dog was after. And he said 
the dog run a deer off from a ledge o’ rocks into a big snowdrift. He jumped 
in there and cut the deer’s throat. 


® Compare: Federal Writers’ Project of the Work Projects Administration, Idaho Lore 
(Caldwell, Idaho, 1939) 119. A variant form of the tale is one in which the speedy horse and 
wagon manage to outrace a storm: while the back half of the wagon is flooded, the driver is 
still dry. See: Thompson, op. cit. 138; Charles Neely and John Webster Spargo, Tales and Songs 
of Southern IIlinois (Menasha, Wis., 1938) 48; Mary Jourdan Atkinson and J. Frank Dobie, 
Pioneer Folk Tales (Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society 7, 1928) 75. In Munchausen 
it is a horse and rider; the latter, and the fore-part of his horse, are untouched by the storm. 
See: J. M. Deaver, Fishback Yarns from the Sulphurs (Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore 
Society 7, 1928) 42-3; Mody C. Boatright, Tall Tales from Texas (Dallas, Texas, 1934) xvii. 
In a delightful version from Alberta, Canada, a man in a sleigh barely manages to outrace a 
chinook; while the front runners of the sleigh are still on snow, the back ones raise a dust storm. 
See Robert E. Gord, Collecting Alberta’s Stories (Canadian Cattlemen 6, 1943) 119. 

10 For other remarkably sudden changes in temperature, see: Boggs, op. cit. 316; Thompson, 
op. cit. 150; Grace Partridge Smith, Folklore from ‘‘Egypt’’ (JouURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
54, 1941) 50; Béaloideas, The Journal of the Folklore of Ireland Society 1, 216; Dorson, op.cit. 
(New England Quarterly 16, 1943) 260. 

11 Carmer, op. cit. 380, gives a close variant of this tale as one of John Darling’s feats. 
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18a. The Sow and the Cart 
Told by Frank Edwards. 


He said, “I had a nice sow pig. I thought the world of her. Wanted to keep 
her.”’ Said, “One day she jumped over a fence and broke her back.” So he 
says, ‘I thought first I’d knock her in the head.” Then he says, “I thought 
I wouldn’t kill her; I’d let her live as long as she could; I'd let her die herself.”’ 
And he says, “I got a-thinkin’ maybe I could fix something to put under her so 
she could get her hind parts along.’’ So he says, ‘‘I went and built a cart— 
two-wheeled cart.’’ Says, “I put that under her and strapped that cart fast 
so it would stay.”’ And he said, ‘‘She was around there for quite a while, and 
I fed her.”’ Said, ‘‘One day I got up and she was gone—away.”’ Said, “‘I 
thought that old pig had went off somewheres and died.” Said, ‘“‘I got up one 
morning ‘long in the fall; it was quite cold.” Said, “I looked up on the hill, 
and I saw that old sow comin’ down the hill.’’ Said, ‘‘She’s so fat she could 
hardly waller.’’ And he said, “‘She had ten nice pigs,’’ he said, ‘‘and, by God, 
each pig had a cart.” 

186. The Sow and the Cart 
Told by Shock Wormuth. 


John Darling said he had an old sow and she was gonna have little pigs; 
and she got so she couldn’t use her hind parts. So he made a two-wheel truck 
for her so she could set her hind parts in so she could travel around. And he 
said he was busy in hayin’, and the old sow went away. And he didn’t see no 
more of her for about three, four weeks. One day he heard an awful noise. He 
looked out, and that old sow was comin’ down the road. Had thirteen little 
pigs, and each little pig had a truck. 


18c. The Sow and the Cart 


Roy Baxter, of Cook’s Falls, gives the following variant 
as a Jube Darling story. 


“Boys, I had this sow pig runnin’ around—and somethin’ happened—she 
got her back broke. And I whittled out a set of wooden trucks to put under to 
hold her back up. And all at oncet she disappeared and was gone a couple 
weeks.” And he heard this commotion up on a side hill, and she was comin’ 
down with a litter of eleven pigs—and all had trucks under ’em.—Then he 
says—he’d look at you—‘“‘D’ye believe it?” 


19a. Jumping Half Way—and Turning Back* 
Told by Guy Wormuth, of Peakville, Delaware County. 


It’s about John Darling. Seems he was building this barn, and he went to 
jump from one beam of the barn over to the other. And John said it was a lot 


12 This seems to be the best known of the John Darling stories. It is both in Thompson, 
op. cit. 133-4, and Carmer, op. cit. 380. It will be observed that here one of the variants is given 
asa story told by Jube Darling. For other amusing tales based on inheriting artificial character- 
istics, see: Arthur Huff Fauset, Folklore from the Half-Breeds in Nova Scotia (JOURNAL OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE 38, 1925) 300; Lowell Thomas, Tall Stories (New York and London, 1931) 


II-12. 
13 | have collected a variant of this tale in southern New Jersey. 
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farther than he figgered—so gosh! he couldn’t make it. So he said he had to 
jump like the devil to get back. 

—I heard my dad, ‘lias, tell it—When he got in mid-air he undertook to 
jump back. Oh he had some great experiences. Oh there’s thousands—. 


19b. Jumping Half Way—and Turning Back 


Irvan Wormuth, of Shinhopple, tells the following variant 
as one of Ed Darling's stories. 


Here’s another one Ed told. He said they had an awful big well. He said 
it was about thirty feet acrosst it. He said an ugly bull got after him, so he 
decided to jump ‘cross that well. Said he jumped about half way, so he see 
he couldn't make it, so he turned around and jumped back. 


20. Turned Inside Out" 
Told by Irvan Wormuth. 


Ed Darling told one. A bear got after him, and he started to run. Bear run 
him till he was all out of breath, and every step he took he was thinkin’ of 
some way to get rid of that bear. Finally he stopped—he reached right down 
that bear’s throat and ketched him right by the tail—and turned him wrong 
side out so the bear was headed the other way—and Ed got away from the 
bear. 

21. Follow the Leader 


Told by Irvan Wormuth. 


That was Ed Darling’s. He said while out huntin’ with a party, a flock of 
geese flew over. Said he pulled up and shot at the leader of the geese, and he 
said they all follered the leader right to the ground. He said they took their 
rifles as clubs and killed the rest of the geese—the whole flock. 


Station 18, Air Transport Command 
APO 462, c/o PM, Minneapolis, Minn. 


\ For references to other American variants of this Munchausen tale, see: Herbert Halpert 
Family Tales of a Kentuckian (Hoosier Folklore Bulletin 1, 1942) 66. Add: Dorson, op. cit. 
(New England Quarterly 16, 1943) 50. 














LORE AND DEITIES OF THE LACANDON INDIANS, 
CHIAPAS, MEXICO 


By Howarp CLINE 


Despite their present small numbers, among the many Indian groups of 
Middle America the present Lacandones of eastern Chiapas (Mexico) are 
of continuing value to students.’ Isolated geographically, the relatively slight 
contacts that Lacandones have had with westernized cultures have permitted 
apparent survival of numerous old Mayan traits and practices.? Among these 
are rites and folklore. Although descriptions of ceremonies and votive chants 
exist, very little information about beliefs appears in published form.* The 
following paragraphs briefly present new data of such nature. The material 
includes two variant accounts of creation, in which are included native ex- 
planations of certain natural phenomena and similar folklore. These were 
obtained in 1940 during a short residence with Lacandones. 

No attempt is made here to analyze the contents or to determine the his- 
torical origins of the tales, though it is apparent borrowing has taken place 
and some materials are relatively recent. However, as a tentative step toward 
solution of problems, a tabular view of currently reported mythical beings 
and dieties is appended, summarizing available information. This table has 
for its sources printed material, mainly of Tozzer and Soustelle, and unpub- 
lished data.‘ 

Tale A 


The following version of a creation myth was told to me in Spanish by a 
Lacandon living on the shore of Lake Pelja.5 The informant was about thirty 
years old, belonged to the maaé group, and said he also was Kalsia.® 


In the beginning there were two brothers, Sukukyum’ and NohotSakyum,® and 
they are the main gods. Sukukyum is older and maybe more powerful. These two 


1 Probably the total number of Lacandones is about roo, not more than 150, occupying an 
area of about 2,000 square miles. Cf. estimates, Amram, Eastern Chiapas 30; Soustelle, La 
culture matérielle 9. 

* Tozzer, A Comparative Study 5, 12-19; A Spanish Manuscript Letter 497-9. Soustelle, 
Mexique 154, summarizes his own earlier statements, with map. Amram, Eastern Chiapas, is 
practically only a geographical account of the area, with detailed map of part. Madeira, An 
Aerial Expedition 117-18, 141 gives a verbal description of air view and photographs of 
lakes. 

* Tozzer, A Comparative Study, especially pages 79-150, 169-89; A Maya Grammar 118-109. 
Soustelle, Les idées religieuses, summarizes information appearing also in other of his publica- 
tions. 

‘ The writer gratefully acknowledges data from D. W. Amram, Jr. Amram has other im- 
portant information not utilized here. 

5 Pelja, also called Pet-h4 is located accurately in Madeira, An Aerial Expedition, map. 
The location varies considerably on other maps of the area. 

* Tozzer, A Comparative Study 40-43. Soustelle, Le totemisme. I do not accept Soustelle’s 
schema of totems and phratries, based on incomplete evidence. 

7 See Table 1, infra, A-3. Hereafter the first reference to the deity is cited by the corre- 
sponding symbol in Table 1 which summarizes the information. 

8 A-r. 
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lived in the sky in a house, but Sukukyum wanted a house for himself. He ordered his 
younger brother to make him a house but would not help him make it because he did 
not want to. NohotSakyum made a round ball like masa for making tortillas. That is 
our world and the house of Sukukyum, who lives in the middle of it. Where he lives 
there is much fire, and he orders earthquakes and volcanoes. Evil persons who kill 
other people and who lie and steal go down where he lives after they die. He burns 
them and punishes them by running hot iron up their penises. NohotSakyum made 
the world and everything in it. First he made the land and then the water, and when 
he had finished he put in it all the things people would need. First he had to make the 
sun to have some light so he could work, and then came the moon and the stars. Of 
the things that grow he made them in this order: maize, bananas, garlic, beans, and 
cane, but after that there was no special order, because he made plants and vines and 
trees, but he made rice before he made fruit. 

When the earth was all ready, he made men. He made them by peoples. First came 
the Kalsia,* which is to say, ‘people of the monkey;’ then came Koho-ka; people of 
the peccary (Sp. jabali), then Ka-Puk, or people of the tiger (jaguar), and then Chan- 
ka, or people of the pheasant (Sp. faisin). This is how he made people. He made 
them out of clay, men, women, and children, giving them eyes, nose and all other 
parts, then he put the clay on the fire where he was cooking tortillas. The clay got 
hard from the fire, and the people lived. After they had life, he gave each people a 
place on earth to live. He had to make clay babies and children of all sizes so that 
there would be someone to be people on earth after the first adults (Sp. viejos) 
died. 

When he finished making men, he made animals in the same «vay. He made them in 
this order: tiger, snake, monkey, howling ape (Sp. zaraguatw), peccary, mountain 
deer, pheasant, wild turkey and then the other birds and animals in no order."° 

NohotSakyum and his wife NainohotSakyum" and all the good dead people and 
santos of various kinds live in the sky where there is land, with roads, and trees like 
here, but no animals and no chickens. When the world comes to an end by being eaten 
up by the big jaguar, everyone will go up there and live like Nohotsakyum, who 
works in his corn patch (Sp. milpa), smokes cigars and eats tortillas and frijoles 
(beans). 


Tale B 


More complete and complex is the following version, which differs in some 
details. The informant was a Lacandon living near Piedras Bolas, also maat 
and Kalsia. Other Lacandones consider him to be the most learned of them, 
as he can repeat tales told by both his grandfather and father. Very few 


* The significance and derivation of Kalzia is disputed. Tozzer, A Comparative Study 41 says 
. .. seems to be more Spanish than Maya in form.” Amram supports this. Soustelle, Les 
ideés religieuses 171 and Le totemisme 330, argues it is not a corruption of Garcfa. Possibly 
the word comes from ka (people)+ zian (gifted or clever), not a very extraordinary ethno- 
centrism, for the informant was Kalzia. 

10 Each of these animals is considered to be yonen (parent) of a group. The whole question 
is still confused. The peoples (see note 9) who have animal “‘relatives” usually have a different 
and unknown term for their group. Koho (rendered Kowo by Tozzer) are ‘‘people of pec- 
cary,” but possibly this term comes from kohol which Perez, Diccionario, renders ‘mayor 
entre muchos.’ Puk and Chan evidently are alternative names of groups with animal ‘‘totems,” 
but the terms have apparently little relation to animals. Chan-ka may survive in the place 
name Chankala, an area recognized by Lacandones, but said to be inhabited by Puk-ka. 

ut B-2, 
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Lacandones live long enough to be grandfathers, so his case is unusual. This 
tale was told in Spanish.” 


There are three worlds, and maybe more. Nobody knows anything much about 
the first two, because that is where the santos live. Just above this world is where our 
santos live, and above that is where the santos of our santos live. Not even the name 
of this place is known, but where the Santo lives is called Ciéoklak. The Santo has 
two names. One we use when we ask him for something or give him prayers; that is 
NohotSakyum. His real name is Humbrikam, but when talking Spanish it is much 
better to call him El Santo.” 

Nobody knows why he made this world or when he will end it. But our grandfathers 
and fathers learned how it was made and how it will end, and told us. It may be that 
the Santo told the first men. 

Of all the santos, the Santo is the greatest. He can do everything the other santos 
can do and much more. He likes music and lives in a house with two stories, very 
pretty, that he built when he went to Citoklak after Cisin killed him.“ He is now 
stronger than Cisin. The Santo has a wife named NainohotSakyum who makes his 
tortillas, cooks his frijoles, washes his cot6n, makes cotton cloth and all the other things 
a wife does.» They have a son whose name is Parekyum," who lives at the ruins.!” 
He is a regular santo and does not have any specialty.'* At the ruins is a statue of the 
Santo and his wife and son. It is easy to find because it is in a house with two stories. 
The Santo sits on a chair with his wife beside him on the floor. It is the only statue 
which has fingernails, and the Santo has on a belt."® 

El Santo has two brothers called Sukukyum and Yanto,”° and each brother has a 


12 An excellent verbal portrait and photos of this informant are given in Soustelle, Vers le 
lac sacré 632-3; Mexique 214. However, I did not find him speaking ‘‘un espagnol rauque et 
sans grammaire, farci d’obscéniteés . . . '’ as reported in Soustelle, Mexique 223-4. The Spanish 
of the Lacandones is curious, for they use vos forms, and reverse the meanings of tampoco, 
(employing it for tambien), despacio (slow, when they want to say ‘“‘fast’’) and similar oddities. 

3 A-ta, 

M A-4, 

% Cotén—a sacklike garment worn by Lacandon men. They are never washed, because that 
would “remove the smell of the monte’’ and therefore hunters would be unable to get within 
bowshot of game animals. Inasmuch as there are no animals in heaven, the Santo would not 
encounter this practical difficulty. Contrary to statements by Tozzer and Soustelle, Lacandon 
men do bathe. I found soap an excellent bartering medium. When no soap is available, lemon 
juice and vanilla bark serve the Lacandones as cleansing agents. 

6 B-3. 

17 Cf. Tozzer, A Comparative Study 81-4, 93-4 re locations of ruins frequented by Lacan- 
dones. 

18 The general run of gods have no special duties except to prevent or cure evil befalling 
Lacandones. ‘‘The general fear of death, with desire for the perpetuation of the species, and 
the specific and local dangers of fever and the bite of serpents are the causes of religious ob- 
servance among the Lacandones,” Tozzer, A Comparative Study 80. 

1® This belt may possibly refer to D-1, for ‘‘ . . . at the end of the world NohotSakyum will 
wear around his waist as a belt the body of Hapikern, a very bad spirit in the form of a snake, 
who draws people to him by his breath and slays them,” Tozzer, A Comparative Study 94. 
Cf. Notes 31, 36 infra. 

2° A-2, Yanto is unexplained by Tozzer or Soustelle. Amram feels it is a loan word, writing 
me, “I think K’Yanto may be a variant spelling of Santo . . . that’s my guess because K’Yanto 
doesn’t mean anything in Maya." I believe the word might possibly be derived from ku, 
(santo) +ant, root of antah (to help, aid, favor) +o, suffix denoting distance from speaker, for 
as seen Yanto is considered by a number of different informants to live out of the normal area. 
For a “loaned” santo he plays quite an important part in actual rites; see Tozzer, A Compara- 
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wife. These are named Nai Sukukyum” and Nai Yanto.” The Santo was in charge 
of making the world, but his wife and his brother Yanto and his wife helped him. 

Nobody knows how long it took to make this world. This one is like a jficara which 
has been turned over, so it is round on top where we are.” First he made the ground 
and the land and the rocks. He made the world at night for the sun had yet no road 
on which to walk. Then he made the sun and the moon and the stars to give light, 
and showed them their roads. 

After this he made the peoples and gave them trees and plants and seeds, but at 
that time there were no animals at all. He made men by taking earth and making 
clay, from which he made figures. After he had made enough figures, he stroked them 
with a éaan leaf and they became alive.** While he was making men, his wife was 
making women, and Yantho was making Ka-tzul and muchachos and Yantho’s wife 
was making the Ka-tzul women and women for the muchachos.™* This is the order 
in which the Santo made the peoples: first came the Kalzia, people of the monkey; 
another way of saying this is Ka-tik. Then followed Koho, or people of the peccary. 
After them came Ka-puk, people of the jaguar, then Chan-ka, those of the pheasant, 
then Ka-Uk or people of the dove, who live to the south and may all be dead now, 
and finally Ka-tok, who are people of the parrot (Sp. loro). There are really two 
peoples of the parrot, because the macaw (Sp. guacamaya) has people, and the green 
parrot has people, but the little red-headed parrot has no people. 

Now while the Santo and others were making peoples, the Devil, Cisin, thought 
he would make people too. He started to make another form of people, very different 
from the caribes the Santo was making. We are the caribes, you are tzul; the caribes 
are Ka-nakati,* but they were very different when the Santo first made them. In the 
beginning they had white skins and light curly hair like you and Don Bichi.?” But the 
Santo was very angry at Cisin for trying to make people and as soon as Cisin made 
them the Santo turned them into different kinds of animals, which he gave to the 
caribes and to Yanto for the tzul. Up to then there were no animals, only the snake 
which the Santo made without knowing it. 

When the Santo had made men and was finished, he wiped his hands which were 
covered with clay on his cot6n to get off the clay. Without knowing it, he made a 
piece of clay in the shape of a snake which dropped off his hands when he wiped 
them. The clay fell on the éaan leaf lying on the ground and so became alive. It was 





tive Study, ros-47. Amram writes “the god K’Yanto... is the god of all ‘foreign things,’ 
cats, dogs, oranges, knives, metal objects, you and Belisario and me.” Belisario is a Tzeltal 
mozo. 

m1 E, 6. 

22 E, 7. Apparently these ‘‘wives” are not appealed to in ritual. 

23 Jicaras are gourds used for drinking. Specially incised ones play a ritual part among 
Lacandones. Tozzer, A Comparative Study 65-8; Soustelle, La Culture Matérielle 88. Cf. 
Tozzer, Landa’s relacién, Note 1059. 

*% %aan, (Sp. guano yacateco), used for thatching and for rites; the ashes are used as a sub- 
stitute for salt. Informant said “enough” was “more than twenty.” 

% tzul (Lac. “outsider”), usually applied indiscriminately to Europeans. From context 
muchachos refers to other Indians, not included as Ka-nakati (“‘compafieros caribes’”’), Note 
26. 

%* Caribes—local name given by Mexicans to Lacandones and used by the latter to describe 
themselves in Spanish. They are not Caribes, a completely distinct group geographically, cul- 
turally, ethnically. Cf. Tozzer, A Comparative Study 3. Ka-nakati—"forest people,” a term 
used by informant to include all “‘compafieros caribes;”’ also name of a deity, C-6. Cf. Tozzer, 
A Comparative Study 97; Soustelle, Mexique 220. 

3? Refers to Gordon Gibler, an American who accompanied the writer. 
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bad, because the Santo had not meant io do it. But it was very pretty so it was his 
desire that it should live. He told the people it was dangerous and to be very careful. 
That is how the snake was made. 

But Cisin also became very angry at the Santo because all Cisin’s people were 
turned into animals. So one night Cisin came to the caribes when they were asleep 
and rubbed them all over with a little round object (Sp. una cosita redonda). He first 
rubbed their heads and faces, then all their bodies. Now instead of being white with 
light hair, they were very brown and very ugly, with straight black hair and black 
beards, like they are now. Because he was still angry, Cisin took his bow and killed 
EI Santo. El Santo was then living on this earth. 

But before Cisin killed him, the Santo was finished making the world. He made 
all the plants and every other thing. He made the plants in this order: maize, frijoles, 
garlic, onions, cane. The trees follow like this: cedar, then the ones like éaan, guatapil 
and escoba,”* then the zapote grande and the chico, mahogany, then the others. 

El Santo was living with his wife and son at the ruins when Cisin killed him. The 
Santo’s brother-in-law, Kitotop,”* buried him in the ground. But on the fourth day, 
three days later, the body of the Santo swelled and swelled like the bodies of animals 
which have died. It grew so large that it split the earth in two, and there was a big 
crevasse (Sp. rajada), which allowed the Santo to get out, for he was not really dead. 
He was now more powerful than Cisin for he could never be killed again. He made 
Cisin go down in the big hole to the middle of the earth. He gave him a grinding stone 
(metate), some corn seeds, and ordered him to build a house for himself and his wife 
and son and daughter. This place is called U-Cisin. The house is very ugly. Cisin’s 
family are the only people there, but there are many animals. 

Some of the animals are his watchdogs, which are jaguars big as a cow which no 
arrow or bullet will kill. The other animals are mules and cows and horses who have 
to work very hard. They really are dead caribes who have been bad on earth. These 
are the ones who married their relations or were men who had intercourse with other 
men or people who killed someone, or who wasted food.*® When these people died, 
they stayed in their graves four days, then came to U-Cisin. The Devil put red hot 
iron on their tongues and burnt them to a cinder, then turned them into beasts of bur- 
den. They will always have to work very hard. Cisin sits on a big chair and burns 
people and grows corn. He is always very angry because he is shut up in the middle 
of the world. When he is very angry he hits the posts that support the world and this 
causes earthquakes. When the end of the world comes, Cisin will have to find another 
home and take his animals with him, because never never will they turn into people 
again. 

The end of the world will come when the last caribe dies. El Santo will order his 
brother out of the middle of the world. This brother, Sukukyum, also lives in the 
middle of the world, not far from Cisin who is his brother-in-law. When the Santo 
orders him out, Sukukyum will go directly up and when he does that Cisin will find 
the hole and escape with his jaguars. The jaguars will eat up the sun and the moon 
so that this earth will be black and cold. But maybe before this happens the Santo 


38 Ashes of these plants are used as a substitute for salt and also in divination; cf. Tozzer, 
A Comparative Study roo. Ritual drinks are fermented in cedar canoes. 

” B-s, 

3° Tozzer, A Comparative Study 80 reports suicide as the sole cause for eternal punishment. 
This sanction may be weak, as in 1939 one man committed suicide by drinking éem, a corrosive 
sap, because his women died and there was no one to prepare food for him. He is said to have 
screamed for three days before succumbing to the poison. 
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will send his big gavilanes, which have wings much bigger than the biggest banana leaf, 
to bring the world to an end.™ 

Sukukyum is a big santo, because he cares for the sun. The sun’s name is Qin and 
his wife is the moon, Akna.* The sun also is a santo. He is a white man with a ball of 
fire on his head. He and Yanto are the only santos who are white, but Qin wears a 
cotén like the caribes. His wife made it. Qin knows that the jaguars of Cisin will try 
to eat him, and for this reason he always carries his bow and arrows to shoot them. 
His wife always carries her loom sticks against being killed by the jaguars, and also 
she makes new clothes for the sun. The moon has a special road in the sky up and 
down which she walks. When she is far away, there is little light, but she comes back 
down it to make love to the sun and they have intercourse. The sun walks over his 
special road which goes from one side of the world to the other. When he gets to the 
edge at the end of the day, Sukukyum comes over from the middle of the world and 
puts the sun on a board and carries him to Sukukyum’s house. He then gives him 
tortillas and posol,* and then carries him over to the other side for the next day’s 
trip. The stars are other people of the Santo and they give light when the moon is 
far away on her road. 

When the Santo was making caribes, his brother made Ka-tzul and muchachos. 
This brother is Yanto. Yanto made the men and his woman Naiyanto made women. 
Yanto lives in the sea, beyond Tabasco. He is a white man like the caribes were before 
Cisin changed them and he wears pants, shirt and shoes (like yours). He also wears a 
hat. He likes music and dancing very much and taught these things to Ka-tzul, who 
are his people. Yantho made his people just like the Santo made caribes. He made 
several—more than twenty—then he made the brown muchachos to work for Ka- 
tzul, so no Ka-tzul ever has to work. When he was making people, Yanto gave money 
to the muchachos and gave cacao seed to Ka-tzul, but in wars the Whites took the 
money away from the muchachos and gave them cacao seed and made them work. 
In this Ka-tzul are much luckier than caribes, for El Santo made no one to work for 
them. When Ka-tzul or muchachos die, their souls go directly to Yanto and live there. 
He gave his people many seeds, like maize, but he gave them especially cacao seeds. 

The animals of Ka-tzul are now different from those of the caribes, but it was 
not so in the beginn.ng, for both had the same animals. But the caribes were stupid 
and let their animals escape. Ka-tzul built fences and kept their animals,but the Santo 
meant them to be the same. Chickens of the Ka-tzul are the same as our perdiz, the 
dog is really tigre (jaguar); so also your cats are the same as our tigrillos; your turkeys 
as our cojolitos; your goats as our venaditos (deer) ; your pigs as our jabali (peccaries). 


31 The end of the world is a recurrent theme in Lacandon conversation. Each person evi- 
dently has a private theory of the forthcoming cataclysm. The narrator of Tale A, supra, be- 
lieved the mentioned “big tiger’’ was chained inside Metzabok’s house (see note 34), that it 
was invisible to anyone but a man who had never seen a woman (not excluding his mother), 
and that it would be the agent of destruction. From a different group come data by Amram, 
Eastern Chiapas 34-5: “‘The Miramar people state baldly that when the last of them are gone 
. .. the world will come to an end. Their logic on the point is interesting. They as Lacandones, 
the only beings who know how to propitiate and thereby preserve the ancient beneficial gods, 
realize that when they are gone the old gods will leave, the evil spirits will rush in, and the land 
will be destroyed by wind and earthquake!”’ Verbally Amram reported that they said the winds 
would be so strong that monkeys would all be blown out of the trees. Cf. note 19. Gavilanes are 
hawklike birds, possibly those represented in codices. Cf. Tozzer, Landa’s relacién, notes 722, 
1120. 

8 C-2, 3. 

* Posol (e)—a gruel-like food made from maize, also prominent in ritual. 
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TABLE 1. LACANDON DEITIES 
= a 
Reported by* | | r 
| | = | : | = | Maya name or names Meaning or derivation Imputed residence | Attributes and other information c 
t 
A. PRINCIPAL DEITIES t 
soa ee t 
ers x | x | x | NOHOTSAKYUM (T)| The Great Father (T) a. Ruins of Yaxchilan (C, T) || (T)*: Head of pantheon; born of two flowers; beneficent; served by spirits D-7; p 
ACAKYOM (S) b. near Anaite one of four brothers (others, A-3, A-2, B-1); connected with east; number of 0 
ra} x | x | x | — | "UMBRIKAM (A, C) | One and Only (A) c. used to live at Yaxchilan, relatives. (C): Name A-1 used only in prayer; ‘real name," A-1a; creator and 
AC BILAM (S) now in sky (C) head of pantheon; (a) has 1 brother, A-3 (b) has two brothers, A-2, A-3; killed h 
by A-4; statue at Yaxchilan has fingernails, belt. (S): ‘la meilleure” (Notes 174); d 
duty is ‘“‘componer el sol’”’; statue at Yaxchilan now has no head. (A): His house 
painted with blood of dead persons. . 
2/x {|x |x |x | YANTO (C,S,T) Sp. SANTO (A) a. Boca del Cerro (T) (T): Oldest of 4 brothers (v. A-1); second in pantheon; served by spirits D-9 re 
K’YANTO (A) Distant helping deity (C) b. Palenque (A) and associated with north. (C): Co-creator (of foreigners); dresses as white man, 
[see note 20] c. In sea near Tabasco (C) with hat; guards souls of dead foreigners, domesticated animals. (A): Guardian t 
d. Caqnogq (C) of all foreign people and objects (cats, dogs, oranges, metal objects, knives, etc.). b 
3| x |x |x | x | USUKUN (T) His older brother a. Ina cave (T) (T): “Not of good intention”; has A-4 as servant; one of 4 brotiiers (v. A-r). t 
SUKUNYUM (A) b. In middle of world (A, C) (C): (a) brother of A-1, more powerful, (b) brother of A-1, less powerful, also 
SUKUKYUM (C) brother of A-2; cares for sun daily, living near A-4 with all family; ordered the Vv 
EOKUNKYUM (S) world as his house. (A): Spits on hands, wipes them over souls to free them from d: 
body when dead. (S): Oldest god; lives with sun; connected with earthquakes. ) 
fe) 
4|x x - | x | KISIN (T) Earthquake (T) a. Lives with A3 (T) (T): Spirit of earthquake. (C): Devil; punishes sinners, turns them into beasts Ww 
CISIN Devil (C) b. U-Cisin, near A3 (C) of burden; lives in ugly house; his jaguars will end world by eating sun; makes 
earthquakes by beating pillars supporting world; has family. (A): Devil; eats 
flesh of dead, gives some to jaguars. 
si? x x | x | MENSABAK (T) Maker of black soot (T) a. Near San Hipélito (T) (T): Identified with west, has D-8 as servant; name A-sa used when appealin 
METZABOK (C, S) b. Cave, Lake Metzabok (C, S)|| for health; brother of B-7. (C): Caretaker of souls; maker of rain; furnishes wr 3 m 
MENSABOK (A) for arrowheads; in charge of all fresh water; prevents alligators from eating 
sal - | - | ~ | x | YUMKANASABAK God above rain cloud (T) | pilgrims. (S): God of rain. T 
B. POWERFUL RELATIVES AND SERVANTS OF MAIN DEITIES th 
r{/—-|-j]- |x | UYITZIN His younger brother Yaxchilan || (T): Fourth brother of A-1, A-2, A-3. he 
|} n¢ 
2/-|x — | - | NAINOHOTSAKYUM| Woman of NohotSakyum Sky; Yaxchilan | (C): Wife of A-1; represented seated on statue. by 
os a x x | — | PALIKYUM (A, S) God's mozo (A) Yaxchilan (C) | (C): Son of A-1+B-2; represented in statue. (S): Son of A-1a. (A): Special ne 
PAREKYUM servant of A-r. 
4|- - = x | AKNA (T) The mother (T) Yaxchilan (T) | (T): Mother of certain lesser gods; somehow connected with A-1; goddess of 
gai - | - | — | x | ISTSEL (T) || childbirth, in this connection called B-4a; distinct from C-3. B-4a wife of B-r1. ne 
six x x - | K’'CHACCHOP (A) (C): General servant, “‘utility man”; son-in-law of A-1, buried him when killed M 
CHOCHOP (C) CHO, errand boy (C) Yaxchilan (C, S) by A-4. (A): General messenger of gods. (S): Mexique 214. of 
KITCHOKTCHOP (S) 
6 Ae ~ - | x | ERTUB (T) The little one (T) Yaxchilan (T) (T): Daughter of A-r. om 
7 x x x x | ZIBANI (T) House of writing (A) Lake Metzabok in cave with | (T): Brother of A-5. (C): Came from south; had money in cave; has snake to kill Qa 
TSIVANA (S) paintings (C, S) || intruders if not in good humor. ter 
ZIBANA (C) ac 
8| x - x x | SAKAPUK (T) Hill of white earth (T) Near Anaite (T) \ (T): “Unknown attributes.’’ (A): Is special servant of A-s. e 
sali ieee € 
9| - |x| -| - | NAICHOCHOP | (C): Wife of B-s. 
10 | - | x ~ | — | NAIMETZABOK | | (C): Wife of A-s. 
rj - | - | x | AQUANTSOB (T) Squint-eyed one crying aloud) Yaxchilan (T): Husband of B-ga. 





C, SPECIAL FUNCTIONARIES 
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I - | x | x QAQ (C, S, T) | Fire | a. Near Tenosique (T) ] (T): (S): God of fire. (C): God of fire; cares for arrows; protects pilgrims. 
| | b. Cave, Lake Metzabok (C, S)|| 
ne Ae | | | 
eizis | x x | QIN | Sun Cave (S) (T): (S): God of sun. (C): God of sun; white man wearing cot6n; carries bow and 
| arrows against jaguars of A-4; fed and carried by A-3. 
3/- etc. AKNA | Moon | | (T): Consort of C-2. (C): Wife of C-2; carries loom to guard against jaguars of 
A-4; has special route in sky; has sexual relations monthly. 
—EEE———E EE | 
4}/-|.x | x | QAITYUM (T) Singing god | In sky (T) (T): God of music. (C): God of music, comes whistling and dancing. 
KAYOM (C) | 
—— a Sa 
si - x - - | BOHR | Searcher (C) (BOHOL) | | (C): Ferments ritual balche if well disposed; helps C-2. 
6|-|- |x| x | KANANCAS (T) | Caretaker of forest (T) | a. Near San Hipélito (T) _|| (T): (S): God of forest. (S): Lives in tree from whose bark clothes are made. 
| b. Near La Arena (S) | 
7 | x | x | x | ITZANANOQU (T) || (C): Takes care of hail stones. 


| b. Lake Pelja, island (S) 


| a. Lake Pet-ha, cave (T) 
c. Arroyo Guineo (C) 











UNLOCALIZED SPIRITS 
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cs | . | x | SAMANQINQU 


| ais | - | x | (T): Evil snake to be worn as belt by A-1 at world’s end. Kills people by draw- 
| || ing them with breath. 
2| - | x | - | K"IMBOL | Lake Metzabok (S): “dieu-serpent’”’ (Mexique 239). 
_3 nae he x | QUQULCAN | || (T): Snake with many heads; eaten in times of peril. 
$7 * | - | - | x | STABAI | In stones | (T) 
sl -|-] = x | TANUPEKQU | Spirit who is moving | ] (T): God of thunder; announces approach of rain; servant of A-r. 
ey ete | x | TANUHATZQU | Spirit who is striking or | || (T): God of lightning; drives storm; his whip is lightning. 
- | whipping | | 
7 = f-| =) x | YALANQU | | (T): Spirits of east; serve A-r. 
Ot ws | - | . x | TSINQU | | (T): Spirits of west; connected with A-s. 
9] - | | | 


|| (T): Spirit of north; connected with A-2. 


























E. MISCELLANEOUS, MINOR, DOUBTFUL DEITIES 






























































T= Tozzer 


I ~ - . | ITZANA | | (T): “In one settlement . . . said to be the caretaker of underworld.” 
2|-|-|x | - | AKYUM | | || S) 
3/-|-|-| x | NOHQU (Tr) | Biggest god (C) | Yaxchilan (T) | (1) 
4 | | = | = | KAKOTS (T) Lake Pet-ha (T) | (S): “‘le dieu du deuxieme ciel’”’ (Mexique 245). 
s | pa | | - x | ? | (T): God of bees. 
6|-|x|- | -|NAISUKUKYUM | With A-3. || (C): Wife of A-3. 
a] =| x | ” - | NAIYANTO | With A-2. | (C): Wife of A-2; aided in creation by making feminine tzul. 
* A= Amram 
C= Cline 
S=Soustelle 
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Because they were stupid, caribes now have to chase their animals all over the monte. 
When our animals die their souls go’to Metzabok.* 

Metzabok is a santo who lives in a cave on a lake. He makes rain by burning copal, 
and the smoke turns into rain clouds. Then the Santo makes wind which brings the 
rain by waving the tail of a big guacamaya (macaw) which he has. When the wind 
comes then there is rain. Inside the guacamaya tail are dead caribes who now help 
the Santo. They have rocks which they strike together, and that is the noise of 
thunder. When the rocks strike together, there are sparks. That is lightning. Some- 
times after rain the tail of the guacamaya stays a little while in the sky. It is very 
pretty. That is the arco (rainbow). Metzabok cares for all waters and rivers. He 
orders the alligators not to bite people who are going to the houses of the gods. At his 
house on the lake are all the souls (Sp. almas, Lac. pitanob) of the caribes who have 
died. When the end of the world comes, they will all go up above and cannot be killed 
again. 

In the beginning Metzabok showed the caribes how to make arrows, and now the 
rocks for arrows come from his house. The santos become very angry when anyone 
touches the rocks of their houses and will send a big snake to kill people like that,™ 
but Metzabok allows it if he gets paid. Qaq, the santo of fire, looks after arrows when 
they are shot so they will not be lost. 

Some of the other santos are Itzanaku who makes hail (Sp. granizo); he lives in a 
very large house near Guineo.*7 Kayom is santo of music, and he always comes 
dancing and whistling for he is a very happy santo.** Bohr is the santo who takes care 
of balche.*® If he is angry the balche will not serve (ferment). There are many santos— 
who knows how many? 


EXPLANATION OF TABLE I. 


The insert table facing this page summarizes available data on the deities 
mentioned in these tales and those reported by Amram, Soustelle, and 
Tozzer. The list is undoubtedly incomplete so far as the total number of 
“santos’’ known to Lacandones is concerned, but it extends considerably 
the fifteen reported by Tozzer in 1907. None of the observers since that time, 
however, have made the extensive contacts Tozzer did, and therefore it is 
not surprising that several deities reported by him have not been encountered 
by the subsequent investigators. Their absence from the checklist does not 
necessarily mean they no longer are present in the folklore, but rather than in- 


% A-s5. In Madeira, An Aerial Expedition 118, plate 25, map, there is a description of this 
new lake, called by him Laguna Margarita; locally it is known by Lacandones as belonging to 
Metzabok. See Soustelle, Vers le lac sacré. The writer visited and photographed several ‘‘houses 
of the gods,”” which are important cult centers. 

% Tozzer, A Comparative Study 98 gives a completely different explanation of this phe- 
nomenon. See Table 1, D-s, 6. 

% Possibly D-2. Soustelle reports his home is in a cave on Lake Metzabok near the cave of 
Qaq (C-1). It is also supposed that a similar snake-servant-god is under command of B-7, a 
temperamental fellow who, if inclined, will send it to kill strangers. B-7’s cave is across the lake, 
a considerable distance from Qaq’s. Metzabok’s cave is surrounded by pot idols and some jum- 
bled human bones, apparently from three skeletons, alleged by the Lacandones to be those of 
the santo Metzabok and his family. 

3? C-7, Guineo is not far from Arena. Cf. Soustelle, La culture matérielle, map, point #7. 

8 C4, 

89 C.5. For balche, see Tozzer, A Comparative Study 123-5; Tozzer, Landa’s relacién 316. 
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quiry was not made. The variant spellings are likewise of little significance. 
At the time he made his field study Tozzer was untrained in linguistic re- 
cordings and none of the subsequent persons who noted names of deities are 
technically competent in distinguishing and recording the distinct but similar 
phonemes of Lacandon Maya. There is considerable inconsistency of spelling 
in Soustelle’s published works, and in Amram’s and my field notes. 

The categories indicated by letters are a crude attempt to impose some 
flexible order on scattered and incomplete information.*® Those deities in- 
cluded in A, B, and C seemingly play definite roles in rites and thoughts, for 
they are often represented by pot-idols (braseros, braseritos) or otherwise, in 
rituals. Those in D are probably more nearly nature spirits, and are con- 
siderably vaguer than the previously listed definite personages. The more 
doubtful cases are subsumed under E. Of these, 2 and 3 may possibly be the 
same as A-1(a), whose name is variously rendered, and whose different as- 
pects require separate petition, similar to A-5, B-4. I have included E-4 in 
this residual group because although his existence is quite definite, his at- 
tributes are not. The goddesses E-6 and 7 might well be included in section 
B of the table, except that I have the feeling E-6 and 7 were mentioned 
mainly to give consistency to Tale B; presumably there are no pot-idols of 
them which would indicate belief in their current powers. 

I should like to point out the possible importance of Yanto, god of foreign 
items (A-2), to students and prospective field workers. Evidently most ob- 
jects, and possibly even tales and words, of external origin but incorporated 
in Lacandon culture are under his purview. By the relatively simple process 
of ascertaining what items Yanto “guards,’’ a rough idea of the ‘‘original’’ 
and the “‘borrowed”’ activities and traits might result. The value of such 
“original”’ culture for comparative purposes is self-evident. 
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40 After the above paper was written, it was submitted for criticism to Robert Redfield, who 
passed it on to J. Eric S. Thompson who commented in part: ‘‘I myself was delighted to find 
confirmation of quite a number of the attributes I had assigned the sun and moon gods in my 
paper, The Moon goddess in Central America [The Moon Goddess in Middle America: with 
Notes on Related Deities. Carnegie Institution, Contributions to American Anthropology and 
History 29: 5: 120-73, Washington, 1939]: 1) The sun as hunter 2) The moon goddess as 
weaver. . . . 3) Sexual side of moon emphasized 4) Itzamna as a deity of the clouds. . . . Cline’s 
list of deities could be reduced by reading my paper on the moon goddess, where I have shown 
with good probability that some of the deities of the Lacandon are almost certainly merely 
alternate names for others.” 
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New lumber in a house keeps the ha’nts (hzjnts) away. 


A caul keeps the baby from seeing evil spirits. 


(Collected by Raven I. McDavid, Jr., from Annie May Johnson, Negro informant, 
aged 57, of Greenville, S. C.) 





STABILITY IN TILLAMOOK FOLKLORE 
By May M. EDEL 


One of the points of variation in folklore styles is the extent to which varia- 
tion is itself culturally standardized. Great contrasts have been noted. In the 
Southwest, originality is permitted the narrator.' Stock episodes may be com- 
bined in varying ways to form fresh tales, or to achieve a new emphasis in 
theme or motivation. Familiar plots may be reworked, and told of different 
characters. The narrator may introduce new interpretations or origin ac- 
counts, which influence the narrative form. On the other hand, the Eskimo 
insist.on letter-perfect reproduction of tales.2? The passion for accuracy is 
so effective that historical events have been reported in recognizable form 
after more than three hundred years. 

The striking degree of originality in Southwestern story-telling is clearly 
demonstrated by Dr. Goldfrank in her study of Isleta tales. A number of 
stories were told by the same narrator to two different investigators, at an 
interval of a year. The two versions of each tale are vastly different in the 
way episodes are combined, in the themes elaborated, and even in the charac- 
ters employed. 

A similar comparison of two series of Tillamook® tales reveals a very 
different picture. I recorded a number of tales in Tillamook in 1931. My 
informant, Clara Pearson, also translated them literally for me. Three years 
later Bess Langdon, working independently, collected another series of tales 
from the same informant; this time they were told in English. More than 
forty of the tales are common to both series. In spite of the considerable time 
interval, and the very different conditions of the two recitals, the duplicated 
stories are virtually identical in both accounts. There is no major reworking 
of materials to distinct literary ends; there are a few characteristic differences 
in style—particularly a greater expansiveness in the English version—, but 
for most of the tales the abstracts are interchangeable. Some new episodes are 
included in Miss Langdon’s English series without affecting the order, point, 
or treatment of other episodes. Mrs. Pearson’s recollection was obviously 
improving. She remembered omitted episodes just as she remembered a 
number of whole tales she had not been able to think of three summers before. 
These episodes apparently belonged to the stories into which they were in- 
serted; they were not elements which might equally well have been used in 
other contexts. 

A number of precautions have to be borne in mind in interpreting this 
fixity of plot and episode as characteristic of Tillamook story-telling. Mrs. 
Pearson was a middle-aged woman who spoke English moderately well, and 


1 Ruth Benedict, Zuni Mythology (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology 21. 
New York, 1935) Introduction. Esther S. Goldfrank, Isleta Variants: A Study in Flexibility 
(JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 39: 70-78, 1926). D. Demetracopoulou, The Loon Woman, 
a Study in Synthesis (idem 46: 101-28, 1933). 

? Franz Boas, Folk-lore of the Eskimo (idem 17: 1-13, 1904). 

8 The Tillamook were a Salish-speaking people who lived on the coast of Oregon, south of 
the Chinook. There are few survivors today. 
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had few surviving neighbors who spoke her own language. There was no 
living culture or folklore. What is more, Mrs. Pearson had never been a 
raconteur, though she did have a genuine flair for story-telling. She had told 
the stories occasionally before, but in English, to white neighbors. 

That the remarkable stability in story, episode and treatment is neither 
an accidental idiosyncrasy of Mrs. Pearson’s nor due to the circumstances 
of the telling is borne out by a number of points. In the first place, Mrs. 
Pearson was trying to tell the tales ‘‘correctly,”’ i.e., as they had been told 
to her. When, occasionally, she made contractions she usually noted this 
fact, and referred to it as a breach of tradition. On the other hand, her ex- 
planatory expansions, a feature of her English tales, were deliberately par- 
enthetical. That Tillamook stories were relatively fixed units, told in con- 
formity with tradition, is further established by comparison of Mrs. Pearson’s 
tales with a group of stories collected by Boas more than forty years earlier.* 
Seven formal tales and a number of informal ones are duplicated in the two 
collections, and in every case there is great similarity in both content and 
form. 

The degree of stability in Mrs. Pearson’s story-telling can perhaps best 
be demonstrated by citing the most extreme examples of variation. The great- 
est differences between tales as they were originally told to me and the 
versions later told in English to Miss Langdon occur in the ‘“Elk-Person”’ 
tale, and in the ‘‘Gatc’ lau and Asayahatt” series. The Tillamook version of 
“Elk Person”’ combines in one story two complete stories of the English 
series. The combination is accomplished by the simple device of treating the 
second tale as the further adventures of the hero of the first. In the abstracts 
of the two versions which follow, it will be noted that there are a number 
of details which occur only in the English tales. Such new details are italicized 
to simplify comparison. 


1. Elk Person (Tillamook text version: abstract) 


Each of four brothers, out hunting, in turn encounters an old person, after killing 
a wild hen. In each case the old man greets the boy as a grandchild, trades arrows 
with him, and promises to drive an elk downstream for him to kill. Each boy in turn 
is killed by the old man, dressed in an elk skin. The fifth brother, forewarned by Blue- 
jay, hears the old man singing of his prowess, refuses to trade arrows, and cuts off 
the head of the old man’s elk skin. When the elk comes downstream, the boy kills it 
with spruce limbs. 

Then this boy goes on. He wins a hairblowing contest from a young woman after 
an encounter with her grandmother. He marries her and they have five sons. When 
these boys are old enough to hunt elk, their uncle turns into an elk, which they take 
to pasture. Each in turn tries to shoot this elk, and dies. The youngest, warned by 
Bluejay to shut his eyes, follows and kills the elk. He skins it whole, taking with him 
even the ears and the nose. He goes off, marries a young girl, and is popular as a suc- 
cessful seal-hunter. The people from across the river give him a girl, whom he spurns. 
They are angry, and desert him on a rock in the ocean. He makes two little canoes, 
enlarges them, and fills both with sealmeat. Then he returns to his wife. Next day he 


4 JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 11: 23-38, 133-50, 1898. There is also some manuscript 
material. 
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distributes the seal, whereupon Gatc’lau rejoices. Later he returns home and cures 
his parents’ eyes, which were blind from weeping. 


2a. Elk Person (English version: abstract) 


Four of five brothers, in succession encounter Beaver person after killing a wild 
hen. He greets each grandson, trades fern arrows for his good ones, and offers to 
chase a beaver downstream for him to shoot. Then the old man puts on his beaver 
hide, comes downstream, and kills the boy. The fifth brother, advised by Bluejay, 
refuses to trade arrows, cuts the éail under the beaver’s skin, and when the old man 
comes down stream in his beaver disguise kills him with spruce limbs. He revives his 
four brothers by dipping them in the stream, and ordains that in the future beavers will 
no longer kill people. 


2b. Elk Person (English version: abstract) 

The youngest of five brothers wins a hairblowing contest from a beautiful strong 
woman who lives with her grandmother. He marries her. They rear five sons who live 
with an uncle. When the boys hunt, the uncle transforms himself into an elk which 
the eldest drives to pasture. The four older brothers consecutively try to shoot the 
elk and are killed by his glance. Warned by Bluejay, the youngest brother closes his 
eyes, follows the elk, and kills him. He finds dentalia and two canoes inside the elk’s hide. 
He takes the nose, ears, and so forth, of the elk, together with the canoes, in his 
quiver. Then he goes on. He sits upon the clothing of a girl bathing after her first menses 
—and thus gets her to marry him. He becomes popular as a successful hunter. People 
from across the river take him and offer him a wife. When he refuses to hunt, they 
desert him on a rock in the ocean. With the elk’s sinew, he causes mussels ever after to 
stick fast to rocks. He increases the two little canoes to full size, uses the other elk parts 
magically, and takes back the canoes full of seal meat. He returns to his wife, who beats 
him at first, thinking he must be a stranger. In the morning he distributes seals, where- 
upon Gatc’tau stops weeping. Later he goes home on a visit and restores the eyesight 
of his parents, who have become blind from weeping. 


Apart from the division into two tales and the appearance of a few minor 
new details, the only significant difference in the organization of the tales 
in these two versions is in the name of the animal character involved. In the 
Tillamook tale recorded in text, in both transformations of a person into an 
animal the animal is an elk. In the English version, where these transforma- 
tions appear in separate stories, elk occurs in only one case. The other trans- 
formation is into a beaver. Corresponding with this difference there is a 
difference in the song which the old man sings. In the Tillamook text version 
he sings: 

Oh, if I only had four elk-snags. 

I only have two, and still I eat people. 
Even though I do not have four elk-snags, 
Yet I eat people. 


In the English version, where the animal is a beaver, this becomes: 


Oh, I feel proud indeed, 
For I kill people every day. 
and later: 


I am killing people every day. 
I feel so good about it. 
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All the other cases of difference between versions of tales in the two series 
are equally slight. A few new details may appear, usually in the English ver- 
sion. Occasionally episodes are rearranged and there is a very slight incidental 
reworking of details to correspond. Such changes occur principally in the 
long rather formless sets of tales dealing with Gatc’lau, a mischief-maker 
who occasionally acts as Transformer, and with the transformer Asayahatt. 
In the Gatc’lau tales both the Tillamook textual material and the English 
series contain several long stories and a number of single episodes told as 
separate short tales. These latter include several in which Gatc’lau is the 
chief figure, and others in which he plays a secondary role. 

Among the short Gatc’lau tales there is difference of treatment between 
the two versions in only one case. This is a tale of combat between Gatc’lau 
and South Wind, in which Gatc’lau is killed by South Wind because he 
murdered South Wind’s father. The English version ends at this point; in the 
Tillamook account the tale adds some further adventures of South Wind 
which have nothing to do with the theme. 

In the longer tales, however, there are a number of differences. In Gatc’- 
lau’s warparty, for instance, there are a number of changes in the order of 
the episodes, and the English version is told more pointedly. The same epi- 
sodes occur for the most part in both versions. There is an icicle-climbing 
contest, a fight between Deer and Skate, and between Bear and Red-snapper. 
In both accounts, Smoke-swallower and Sharp-nose are summoned to help 
in the fight; and Whales attempt to steam out Gatc’lau’s party, but are foiled 
by his power. In both versions Gatc’lau wins his own individual combat by 
trickery—cutting Duck’s throat in a contest of endurance in staying under 
water. The Tillamook account, however, is rambling and diffuse. Only in the 
English account is the victor clearly indicated in each case, together with the 
side for which he is fighting. The ending is also pointed up more sharply in the 
English version. The Tillamook tale ends confusedly with the combat of 
Gatc’lau and Duck, but the English version recounts this episode a little 
earlier, and ends with Gatc’lau’s rats gnawing the enemies’ bowstrings and 
his party departing victorious. The differences are clearly not major revisions, 
and involve no organization of fresh material. It is simply that the English 
tale tightens up the story, based on better recollection and more ordered 
recounting. This greater polish is characteristic of the English versions of 
many of the tales, though there is usually even less reworking involved in 
its achievement. 

Another example of revision occurs in the rambling account of Gatc’lau’s 
wanderings. The two versions have different introductions; in each case the 
introductory episode appears in the other series as well, but there it is an in- 
dependent Gatc’lau tale. In the English version this independent tale has 
appended to it the episode which serves as conclusion to the long tale in the 
Tillamook version. That is, the introduction and conclusion of the Tillamook 
tale together form an independent tale in the English series, while the English 
tale has a different introduction, which appears as an independent tale in the 
Tillamook series. Apart from this difference, the two accounts are quite sim- 
ilar even in the order in which the many essentially unrelated episodes occur. 
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Some minor episodes are introduced in one version and omitted in the other, 
but these in no way affect the point, order, or general organization of the 
story. 

The Transformer tale presents exactly the same kind of picture. It, too, 
is made up of a series of disparate adventures rather than a formal plot. Most 
episodes are the same in both versions, with only occasionally slight differ- 
ences in order, though the tale is very long, running to about 10,000 words 
in the English version. In this case too there is a slight difference in structure 
between the two series. The Tillamook version includes at the end, but as a 
part of the whole, an episode which in the English version is told as a separate 
tale. This separate tale has the same characters, but is supposedly a tale of 
recent times rather than of the Transformer era. 

These are the most extreme cases of revision and reorganization in com- 
bining episodes into stories. Such recombination does not extend beyond 
slight reassembling of episodes clearly allocated to certain characters. When 
the histories of such characters are long and somewhat formless, parts may 
be separated and told as independent tales, and the order of episodes may 
vary a bit; but no new stories result. Materials are not taken freely from 
their context, nor are they reworked in varied fashion. In the vast majority 
of tales changes are even slighter. There is only the occasional appearance of 
an extra episode in the English version or a greater elaboration of some detail 
which was merely hinted at in the Tillamook account. Even in the case of 
elements which recur in several tales—Bluejay’s warning to the youngest 
of five brothers, which enables the fifth to escape the fate of his four brothers; 
or the concealing of fire and bits of board by kindly Raven for the outcast 
who has been unfairly abandoned; or the making of an artificial servant out 
of bits of stone—the elements in question are found with precisely the same 
stories in the two versions, and are apparently not susceptible of free manipu- 
lation to any considerable extent. Some of the changes which do occur un- 
doubtedly represent a fresher recollection rather than a deliberate alteration 
in the story. But even if some of these changes were deliberately made by 
the story-teller, it is impossible to tell how traditional such freedom of recom- 
bination may have been, or whether the differences would have been cultu- 
rally regarded as a fault of the narrator. 

The same general conclusion emerges from comparison of Mrs. Pearson’s 
material with the tales collected by Boas. These tales were recorded forty 
years earlier. They were narrated by several informants, some of whom 
spoke a distinct dialect. Some of the tales are in Tillamook, with a literal 
translation. Others are in English, while at least one appears in both forms. 
Six of the seven tales common to the Boas series and the later collections 
use the same materials organized in much the same way and recount virtually 
the same episodes. There are minor variations, but these are mostly differ- 
ences in narrative style—length of conversations, amount of detail given, and 
so forth—but such differences also occur between Mrs. Pearson’s Tillamook 
and English versions. The close similarity is not due to the prior acquaint- 
ance which Miss Langdon and I had with the tales. This acquaintance served 
only to recall a tale by reference to it as a unit; Mrs. Pearson was in no case 
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copying a model presented, but telling all the tales she could recall, and as 
she herself remembered them. 

Of the seven tales which concern us, one—“‘Scarface’’—occurs in Boas’ ver- 
sion in text form. It is very brief, and could serve as it stands as an abstract 
for Mrs. Pearson’s two tellings. All the other tales are very much alike in 
general plot and episode treatment, but there are some slight differences 
between the Boas accounts and ours. Some of his tales omit reference to the 
names by which characters are known in the later versions. So, Gatc’lau’s 
wanderings are told in much the same way as Mrs. Pearson told them, with 
little alteration even in the order of episodes, though some are omitted. But 
the hero is an anonymous traveler. The husband of Xelgo, a witch who is the 
central character in many tales, is merely an old man, instead of being iden- 
tified as Crane, as he is in Mrs. Pearson’s tales. In the Xelgo story there is a 
type of change similar to one we have noted between Mrs. Pearson’s two ver- 
sions: when there are several tales dealing with one character, episodes may 
be somewhat differently assorted in these tales. The principal Xelgo story in 
all versions deals with a curse of incest which the witch lays upon a couple of 
children whom she discovers spying upon her sexual activities. As the first 
scene of Boas’ text version of this story, Raccoon, Xelgo’s grandson, steals 
her camas bulbs. In Mrs. Pearson’s version, however, as in the Boas English 
version, this is not included in the main Xelgo tale. But the episode does occur 
elsewhere in the Pearson Xelgo stories. It is the beginning of a tale in which 
the little Raccoon runs away from his witch grandmother and eventually 
outwits and kills her. 

A few minor but significant differences occur between the Boas version of 
“Panther and Weasel’’ and Mrs. Pearson’s English and text versions of the 
same story. This tale is brief enough to recount in full. 


Panther and Weasel (English version: Clara Pearson) 


Panther, who was a hunter, was living with his younger brother Weasel. They were 
living on one side of the river. Those five Wolf brothers were living on the opposite 
bank. The river was not very wide. Those Wolves were hunters too, they hunted deer. 
Panther was a great hunter, he killed deer, and elk as well. The five Wolf brothers 
would all go out to hunt in the morning, no one would stay home. 

Weasel was staying home tending fire for his older brother. He often said to himself, 
“Oh, I am hungry.” Then he would go and cut some young vine maple sprouts for 
roasting stakes. ‘‘Now I shall toast myself some dried elk meat.’’ He would toast 
that dried meat by the fire and eat and eat. When he was completely filled, ‘‘Now, I 
shall go and play,”’ he would say. Then he would go climb a tree, and play, and talk 
to himself about those vine maples. He would say, ‘‘Well, they are pretty good. I 
used them to toast my meat.” After a while he would suddenly remember, ‘Oh! 
Goodness! My fire will be going out. I must run and look.” (After he got a stomach 
full, he became careless.) He would look. ‘‘Oh, brother will whip me. I have let the 
fire go out.”’ One day he thought, “‘I shall steal from those Wolves. I shall steal a piece 
of their coal.”’ 

He talked to himself a while in that manner, then he took off his clothes, he swam 
across the river. Those Wolves were still gone. He swam back holding the unlit end 
of the stick in his mouth. That was how he brought it. He got home, built a fire, that 
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was all right now. His older brother came home, he brought a whole deer. (Sometimes 
he packed an entire elk on his back.) Weasel did not tell what he had been doing. 

That day a Wolf came over. The oldest Wolf brother swam across. He came by 
the door and sat down. ‘‘Who stole my piece of coal? My piece is gone.” Panther 
questioned Weasel, ‘‘Did you bother any of his coal?” ‘‘No! No!” he said. He lied. 
Then Panther said to the Wolf, ‘‘Well, big mouth, when are you going to keep still? 
No one bothered your coal.” That Wolf became angry and jumped on him. They 
fought. Weasel had a stick in his hand. He danced about saying, ‘‘Where shall I hit 
him? Where am I going to hit him? Whereabouts will I hit him?’’ He did not hit that 
Wolf at all. Panther said, ‘‘Hurry up! Hit Him! He will knock me down before long.” 
Wolf was strong too. At last Weasel hit Wolf, he fell down, he was dead then. They 
had killed him. They dragged him away and hid him. He never came back to his 
home. 

Next day Panther went hunting. ‘‘Do not leave that fire any more. I think you 
have been bothering the Wolves’ coal.’’ ‘‘No! No!’’ Weasel denied it. In the same 
manner he became hungry and ate. When he was full he went and played. He thought, 
“Oh, I must go home, brother will give me the devil if the fire goes out.’’ He went in 
the house, the fire was all gone out. He swam across river, he went and stole again. 
His brother came home; he brought meat. Presently Wolf came. (The next oldest 
Wolf brother.) Angry? Oh, he was plenty angry! ‘‘You took my piece of coal.”” Pan- 
ther: ‘‘Did you take it?’’ Weasel lied, ‘‘No! No! No!’’ Then Panther called Wolf 
names. When he called him ‘Big mouth,” Wolf was ready to fight. They fought then. 
Again Weasel got a club, he danced about, he said, ‘‘Where shall I hit him, where- 
abouts?’’ He wanted to take his time. If Wolf had knocked down that older brother, 
the older brother would have been killed. After a while Weasel hit, and Wolf dropped 
down dead. 

The same things happened the next two days with the next two Wolves. Then there 
was only the youngest Wolf brother left. That day Weasel allowed the fire to out as 
usual. Now that youngest Wolf had only one coal left. That bad boy Weasel, he went 
and took that. The last one. That youngest Wolf came home, he had no fire at all. 
He was very angry. He swam across. He came to the door. ‘“‘Where is my piece of 
coal?”’ he asked, ‘‘I want it!” Panther questioned Weasel, ‘‘Did you bother that?” 
“No! No! No!” Panther called out, ‘‘Oh! Go home, big mouth. Nobody bothered 
your coal.”” That youngest Wolf was ready to fight. He jumped on Panther, they 
fought. Weasel danced about. ‘‘Where shall I hit him?’’ He never hit him. He just 
kept asking his brother, ‘‘Where shall I hit him?” He did not hit. Presently that Wolf 
got the better of Panther. The older brother of Weasel was killed. Weasel ran. He was 
too quick, nothing could catch him. Wolf killed that Panther. Wolf lived all alone 
then, all his brothers were dead. 

Weasel began wandering around in the woods. He went many places in a short 
time because he was so quick. He came to a big open place, Grand Ronde. He watched. 
Those Grand Ronde women went every day to dig camas and the men went hunting. 
Those houses were empty all day. Weasel went to the houses, he got in and stole 
cooked camas. He kept that up for quite a while. The people said, ‘‘What is getting 
into our belongings? A great amount of camas has been taken.”” They decided, ‘‘We 
will watch.’’ One person, one woman stayed home. She did not leave her house. 
Presently there he came. [Appearing as] a real person, he was beginning to steal. 
She took a club, she knocked him on the head, she killed him. 

That is ended. 


In Mrs. Pearson’s Tillamook version the episode in the last paragraph is 
omitted, so that the tale ends with the killing of Panther and the escape of 
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Weasel. This version is also a little scantier in its use of graphic detail. The 
vine maples are omitted, as is the form of Weasel’s assistance in the killings, 
which is indicated merely by stating, ‘‘Then they killed him.”’ On the other 
hand, the account is repeated at least in summary form for each of the Wolf 
brothers, without the convenient short cut which Mrs. Pearson allowed 
herself in the English tale. 

The Boas version is a little different. There are five Panther brothers, in- 
stead of just one, and little Weasel is their Wildcat servant. The ending is 
different, too, with Bluejay introduced to warn the youngest brother. This is 
the tale as it appears in the text version, in a more or less literal translation: 


The Five Panthers® 


They went hunting for elk. Then the little Wildcat swam over to steal fire. The elk 
hunters came back. Next day they went after elk again. Again he swam across to 
steal fire. Next day they went hunting again. When they were gone the little Wildcat 
went out. He played in the trees. He shook the little vine maple. He said, “‘I will 
practice.” He said, ‘‘I will be left alone.’’ He said, ‘‘ts’ex ts’ex ts’ex.’’ Then he entered 
and went to the fire. It had gone out! Then he went and swam across to steal fire. 
Then when he came back, he made a fire. The hunters came back. 

Afterwards those who lived across the river returned. When they arrived they said, 
“Who always comes and steals my fire?’’ They said to the Wildcat, ‘‘Oh, it’s you, 
I think it’s probably you.” He said, ‘‘No.”” The Wolf swam across. When he reached 
the other side, he ran into the house. There they fought. Then they would get out of 
breath. The Panther would say, ‘‘Indeed, get out from underneath, nuisance, you’re 
always up to mischief. They will throw me down.”’ Then he [presumably Wildcat] 
came out and stabbed them in the lap. He took off his jaw and threw it far away. 

Next day he went again. The Wildcat went out in the same fashion. He played in 
the tree. He came and the fire was out. Then he went and swam across to steal the 
fire. He arrived and made a fire. After a while his brothers came back. 

Then those Wolves came and said, ‘‘Who has stolen my fire? What makes it dis- 
appear? I’ll eat whoever it is.’” Then he swam across to fight. When he reached the 
other side, he ran into the house. They fought. When he was out of breath, he said, 
“Come out. They will throw me down.” So it happened. Then he came and he 
stabbed him. They killed him as they had the other one. They hurt him and took off 
his jaw. 

Next day the hunters went again and the same thing happened. He went out to 
play in the tree and when he came in his fire had gone out. He swam across and stole 
the fire. Then he came back and made fire. After a while his brothers returned. 

Afterwards those Wolves returned. He said again, “‘Ah, I’ll eat whoever has stolen 
my fire.’ He swam across and they fought. When he was out of breath he said, ‘‘Come 
out from underneath. He will throw me down.”’ He came out and he stabbed him. 
They killed him and took off his jaw. They threw it far away. 

Next day the hunters of elk went out. He went out and played. When he came in 
his fire was out. He swam across to steal the fire. Then his brothers returned. 

After a while those across the river came. He swam across and when he was near 
Blue-jay said to him, ‘‘tegyitcigya cousin, they'll kill all you chiefs.” 

When he reached shore, he ran. They could not get him. They ran after him, but 
in vain. They did not know where he had gone. 


5 Boas, ms. 
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An English version of this tale was also printed by Boas.* The text account 
we have just given is virtually an abstract of this English version of the 
tale. There is, however, one difference between the two. Boas’ English version 
as printed records only one fire theft. The other wolves come over merely 
to find out what has become of their brother. The Pearson tale differs from 
the previously printed English account in this respect, but is the same as the 
text account in which there are five repetitions of the theft. Since the Boas 
English tale is richer in detail than the text version we have given, there are 
more minor differences between it and the Pearson form. For example, Wild- 
cat is described as carrying the stolen coal on his tail. All these variations are, 
however, quite slight. In fundamental plot Boas’ two versions of the tale are 
the same as those of Mrs. Pearson. This degree of resemblance is found not 
only in the seven formal tales, but in several others as well which are sup- 
posed to be ‘‘real’’ happenings of the immediate past. Most of these are tales 
of vision experiences involving a trip to the spirit world. One in particular is 
rather complex—this is the tale printed under the title of Thunderbird in 
the Boas collection’—and this too is very much the same in both Mrs. Pear- 
son’s versions as in the Boas tales. 

The similarity between the Boas tales and the ones we collected forty 
years later is not limited to plot structure. It is found in many of the details 
of treatment of the various episodes. For example, in all three versions of 
the Xelgo tale, when the brother and sister whom the witch has cursed with 
the burden of incest spend their first night together, the siblings make their 
beds at opposite ends of the house. The sister then complains of the rain 
dripping on her, and by degrees her bed is moved closer, until her brother can 
do nothing but cover her with his own blanket. Similarly, later on when their 
orphaned child is growing up, his adoptive sister accuses him of playing with 
his parent’s bones and he beats her. In each case she holds her hands up and 
falls to weeping. Her hands become very large, and her nose grows long and 
sharp. In another tale, Flint Man pursues his master, who has stolen his wife. 
In each case, he is delayed by a bewitched elk’s head, which performs identi- 
cal antics. It breaks its ropes and rolls down hill whenever he gets it to the 
top. When he gets tired of going after it, it tempts him by calling out, “‘even 
my eyes are fat.”’ 

None of the variations in the three collections can fairly be interpreted 
as reworkings to change the point of a tale. There are, as a matter of fact, 
some differences between my Tillamook tales and their English alternatives 
which might have been expected to involve such reworking of some episodes, 
but which in fact exhibit no such consequences. Very often Mrs. Pearson’s 
English versions have an ending which points to the origin of some object 
or the justification of some institution. Such statements of morals or origin 
are found only in the Transformer tales in the Tillamook text series. In no 
case is this difference in endings reflected in the organization of the rest of 
the tale. So in the Elk-Person story, whose plot we have already discussed, 
when the transformed animal is finally killed, the hero in the English version 


6 Op. cit. 133. 
7 Op. cit. 23. 
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says, ‘‘No more will any beavers kill people. He will live in a cave in the 
wintertime, and in the summer he will travel in the water. He will be just a 
beaver henceforth.’’ In another tale a beaver gets a wife as a reward for as- 
sisting people in fighting. The woman runs off to her human neighbors be- 
cause she cannot stand the monotony of the fish diet. At the end of the 
English tale Beaver says, 

Way later on, no man shall take a woman as pay for fighting. After this, any man who 
is bribed with a woman to go and fight, will himself be killed or get badly hurt. In the 
future, men will not obtain their wives in that manner. 


Neither of these moralizing statements is present in the Tillamook version. 

To what extent this was traditionally permitted variation, to what extent 
unorthodox embellishment or omission, I cannot say. But in any case, the 
basic stability is further marked by the lack of any reworking of incident 
even when one version contains explanatory elements which are missing 
in the other. 


There are a few other general stylistic differences between the two Pearson 
series. One of these has no general implications with respect to Tillamook 
story-telling. It arises from a personal situation. Mrs. Pearson always had a 
very protective attitude toward me. This unfortunately led to a very strict 
censorship of all the tales she told me, so that many sexual references which 
occur in the English series are omitted from the tales she told me. As she later 
explained to Miss Langdon (Mrs. Melville Jacobs), ‘“You’re a married woman, 
but she was only a young girl and I couldn’t.”” Where, as was true in a number 
of cases, I suspected from my knowledge of the Boas versions that there had 
been some bowdlerizing, I raised the question when rereading the text to 
Mrs. Pearson. Each time she then proceeded to give me the episode or the 
elaboration in full, exhibiting no constraint in telling it in Tillamook, but 
considerable embarrassment when it came to translation and textual ex- 
planation. That she was not convinced of the suitability of such conversation 
with me is clear from the further episodes in Miss Langdon’s manuscript 
which were expertly omitted from the account she gave me, because I did not 
ask for them. In each case, Mrs. Pearson’s telling of the tale competently 
glossed over these deletions. 

Another stylistic difference between Mrs. Pearson’s two versions is the 
appearance of a certain amount of explanatory expansion in the English 
version at points where my tales are rather cryptic. Some of these additions 
were explicitly parenthetical; others were incorporated as part of the tale. 
There is also a greater richness in details of conversation and the delineation 
of character. The relative thinness of the texts is in part due to the slow and 
repetitious telling which the Tillamook recording involved. That Mrs. Pear- 
son intended to take some stylistic liberties when telling the tales in English 
is clear from her own statement to Miss Langdon. 


There is no use telling it over and over. I just left that out. ... And those old people 
would always tell the same thing over and over for each of those five brothers. There 
is no sense in that because it is only the last one, the youngest, the fifth brother, who 
does differently. So I tell about the first and then skip to the last. 
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In the light of this, the actual style differences appear startlingly slight. I 
give here by way of illustration typical alternative versions: 

Rabbit wishes to attack the people who have attempted to kill his mother, 
Deer. The English version explains that Rabbit’s mother is a Deer, and, when 
he sets out in a canoe, points out, ‘‘Rabbit used a canoe when he travelled 
but Deer did not bother; she swam.’’ The Tillamook account lacks this 
elaboration. 

In my Tillamook version, Deer comes home and tells her son, 


“Those people want to kill me. They just missed me.” 
Rabbit says, ‘Oh, I’ll go and fight them.”’ 
Deer says, “‘They will kill you. Don’t go.” 
“Oh yes, I will go and fight them.’’ 


Whereas in the English version it is told thus: 


She would often say, ‘‘To-day I almost got caught.” 

Rabbit would feel badly, he would think, ‘“‘Oh, I do wish I would get big so that I 
could take care of my mother” .. . 

One day he told her, “By the way, mother, I am going to get ready now. Iam 
going to get those people who are tring to kill you.” 

She told him, “I do not like it. I do not want you to do that.” 

“T will do it, I am going to do it! Why, you cannot go anywhere without their 
chasing you and trying to catch you.” 


Later on, in the Tillamook text: 


Rabbit woke up. Rabbit said, ‘‘Oh, I have been asleep for a long time.” 

His mother said to him, ‘‘You haven’t been sleeping. They killed you. I came after 
you.” 

Rabbit said, ‘‘Turn back right away.” 

Deer said, ‘‘No, we are going on. They will kill us.’ 

“‘Nonetheless,”’ he said, “I am going back.” 

Then deer obeyed and turned back upstream. 


In the English: 


Rabbit awoke. He said, ‘‘Yes indeed, I have been sleeping a long time.” Then he 
yelled. He was a noisy little thing. He yelled, ‘‘Say, I am cold, I am cold. Turn this 
canoe right back, take this canoe back, I am going to get my clothes. 

“No, no,” she said, “‘I tell you, son, they killed you. You got killed. I came and got 
you and brought you to life. If you go back they will kill you and maybe I will be 
killed as well.” 

He insisted, ‘I’ve got to go back. I have no clothes on, I am going to get my clothes. 
Mother! I will squeeze your neck until it is very small around if you do not turn 
back.” 

At last she decided, ‘‘Well, I might just as well die with him. He will be killed and 
I will be killed.” ‘‘All right,” she said to him. They paddled down. 


This shows the greater expansiveness in the English version, the more 
explicit statements of motivation and explanation of the unusual. It shows 
also how slight are these differences, and how basic the identity of treatment 
and detail in the episodes of the two. Nevertheless it shows too that absolute 
word-for-word identity is not sought for, and this is clear not only from the 
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alternative versions, but from the kind of variety of expression which Mrs. 
Pearson attempts to introduce when episodes are repeated, even in the Tilla- 
mook texts. Verb forms are changed and word order altered. Where Wildcat 
says the first time, ‘My fire has gone out! Let me see now. I will go home,” 
the next time he will say, “Oh, now I will go home. Perhaps the fire has gone 
out.’’ Nowhere, however, despite the apparent attempt at freedom on Mrs. 
Pearson’s part, does the change amount to anything more considerable. 


We must note then that even with respect to style, there is very limited 
range. The specificity of the stories is equalled by that of the manner of their 
telling, with a greater degree of repetitive expansiveness as almost the only 
variation, just as a slight amount of shift in episode order, and that only in 
the more formless stories, is almost the only apparent change in story form. 
This stereotyping appears to be characteristic of Tillamook story-telling, as 
it is revealed not only in a comparison of the tales of one informant, told to 
different people two years apart and under totally different circumstances, 
but also upon comparison of a number of tales as told forty years apart by 
different people to different auditors. 


New York City, N. Y. 





A NOTE ON THE STICKFAST MOTIF 
By ANANDA K. COOMARASWAMY 


I recognize Professor Norman Brown's distinction of the Stickfast and 
Tar-baby motifs, made in the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Studies of the Phila- 
delphia Anthropological Society, 1937, but do not accept his view that only 
the Stickfast motif appears in India. I agree with Miss Cline that “the one 
essential part of the Tar-baby story is . . . the so-called ‘stick-fast’ motif ;’"! 
for the Tar-baby would be pointless if no one were to stick to it. 

The Tar-baby motif has two parts, which can be separately considered, and 
need not occur together; these are (1) the deliberate setting of the trap by an 
intelligent being and (2) the animation or apparent animation of the trap 
itself. In the version of Samyutta Nikaya I.148 (hereafter referred to as S.) 
the trap is deliberately set by hunters, one of whom catches and cooks his 
monkey; the monkey is not accidentally caught, but because it is “greedy.” 
There are many other stories in which a hunter baits some sort of trap for the 
hero, for example in the Mora and Mahamora Jatakas (J.II.33 and IV.332); 
and there can be no doubt that the “‘hunter,’’ whatever snares or fetters he 
uses, is Death.” In these two Peacock tales the bait is alive, and in that sense 
a “baby,” and if not literally sticky, the Bodhisatta is none the less “‘caught”’ 
by the feet. In Jataka 55 the monster Sticky-hair is an animated trap, and 
in that sense a “‘baby;” we are not, indeed, told that the monster was created 
by anyone, but the “‘forest’’ with its perils is a familiar formula for the 
“world” of experience; and what is one who says ‘“‘Halt, you are my prey!” 
but one of those “highwaymen” (paripanthin) of whom the Rgveda speaks 
as of Death or as his agents? In the Jaina story the bitumen is a “natural” 
product, but it is still the essential motif of desire (in this case “thirst,” a 
typically Buddhist term for every kind of craving) that leads to the monkey’s 
death. Professor Espinosa’s formula II.B4 is the same as that of the two 
Peacock stories referred to above, and his formulae III.C2 and C3 (octopus 
or trepang in a lake or sea) are represented in India in the Gajendramoksa 
stories, of one of which an excellent illustration (not ‘‘Rajasthani,” but 
Nepalese) will be found in my Rajput Painting, 1914, Pl. 16, and it may be 
noted that here also the Elephant would not have been caught had he not 
thirsted. 

Professor Brown admits that “the five points (of contact, in the S. version) 
are plausibly interpreted by Miss Cline as ‘typifying the five senses’.”” In 
the interpretation of the Jaina story it is explicit that to be caught by one of 
the five senses will lead to being caught by all. Of the S. version Mrs. Rhys 
Davids remarks that “the moral points to self-control and government of 
sense-impressions and sense-desires” (Buddhist Psychology, 36). ‘‘Moral”’ is 


1 Ruth I. Cline, The Tar-Baby Story (American Literature 2: 72, 1930). 

? Cf. Rgveda X. 97.16 muficantu ... yamasya padbisat, ‘Release us from the hobble of 
Death.” 

8 Aurelio M. Espinosa, A New Classification of the Fundamental Elements of the Tar-Baby 
Story on the Basis of Two Hundred and Sixty-seven Versions (this JOURNAL, 56, 1943) 32. 
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the right word here, for this is clearly not a myth with metaphysical signifi- 
cance, but rather an allegory with a “moral.” I do not see how it can be 
doubted that we have here the picture of a hero, who can be involved in the 
coils of an aesthetic experience, but is able, by an intrinsic moral superiority 
(as in S. and the Peacock stories) to liberate himself, and even to release 
others; or doubted that the ‘“‘monkey”’ is the restless and curious ‘‘mind” 
(cf. Samyutta Nikaya II.95, and Wu Ch’éng-én, Monkey, trans. by Arthur 
Waley, New York, 1943). That the “‘monkey”’ is the mind is clearly shown 
by the application made in S.: ‘‘so it goes for whoever walks in what-is-not- 
his-own-field (agocara), but a foreign range-of-experience (para-visaya).” 
For we know from other contexts (S.V.146, V.218, cf. Jataka II.33) that it is 
not the five pleasures of sense perception that are the mind’s own-field; its 
proper range is that of “recollection’’ (sati). In other words, the Bodhisatta 
escapes when he “‘recollects himself.” 

We shall not attempt to prove that the story which, like so much else in 
Buddhism, may well have been of pre-Buddhist origin, must have originated 
in India, but only to show how completely at home it is in its Indian context. 
From the point of view of the traditional psychology all perception (visaya- 
grahanam, samvedanam; aisthésis) depends on contact of the percipient 
power with the sensible object, to which it is extended; the totality of sensible 
objects forming the field or pasture on which the powers of perception feed. 
In the Indo-European (Upanisads; Plato, Philo, and so forth) symbolism of 
the chariot the senses are the horses by which the bodily vehicle is drawn; 
and if they are not guided and controlled, but allowed to follow their natural 
impulses, disaster results for the passenger. 

“All fruitions are contact-born” (Bhagavad Gita V.21). Perception is a 
“grasping,” “‘handling’’ or “taking hold of” (grahanam) of objects, the sense 
organs themselves are referred to as ‘‘graspers’”’ (graha), but in their turn 
are “grasped” (grhita) by their objects as ‘‘over-graspers,”’ and all these ex- 
periences “‘are the food of Death’’ (Brhadadranyaka Up. III.1-10). The 
danger is that we are liable to be addicted to or ‘“‘attached”’ to whatever we 
“grasp” greedily and are inter-est-ed in. ‘‘Attachment,” and its Skr. equiva- 
lent sanga (\/safij, to cling or stick or adhere to, be attached to or occupied 
with) have similar connotations of bondage and entanglement; and, in fact, 
one is ‘‘bound”’ (./bandh) by whatever values one is attached to, and only 
freed (mukta) by non-attachment (Bhagavad Gita XIV.6 f.). So in S. the 
hero ‘‘grasps” (ganhati), ‘‘is bound” (bajjhati), and would be “‘liberated”’ 
(mocessami). The philosophical statement and the Stickfast parable employ 
the same words, the implications of which would be obvious to every Indian 
hearer. 

In the S. version it is explicitly (bird-) “‘lime’’ (lepam) that the greedy 
monkey “grasps’’ and by which it is ‘bound,’ or to which, in Professor 
Brown’s translation, it ‘‘sticks.’"’ Lepam is, in fact, any kind of glue, cement 
or mortar that is moist to begin with and finally sets hard. The root is Skr. 
lip, to smear, and so forth, and in the passive to ‘‘be attached to,”’ “‘stick to,” 
“moistened by”’ or ‘affected, or infected by:’’ cognates are English ‘‘live,” 
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“‘life,”’ “limpet,” and German Leib (‘‘body”’).‘ It is almost a cliché of Indian 
thought that the truly free man, one who is self-possessed, not involved in 
external affairs, ‘‘in the world but not of it,”’ is one who “‘is not smeared by” 
or “‘does not stick to”’ (na lipyate) things. The contented man is the continent 
man, who does not “‘touch”’ and does not ‘‘grasp’’; whoever can ‘‘act without 
acting,”’ i.e. without self-referent desires, is not infected by (na lipyate) 
his acts. Commonest of all in this sense is the comparison of the perfected 
and free being, whether God or man, to the drop of water on the lotus leaf, 
to which it does not adhere, or to the lotus leaf, which rests on the water but 
is not wetted by it. The pattern is that of the all-seeing Sun, who ‘“‘is not con- 
taminated by”’ (na lipyate) what he sees of good or evil under the sun (Katha 
Up. V.11); and that this is a very old conception is clear from Rgveda VI.3.3 
where the Sun is the type of things “unstained” or “immaculate” (arepas, 
negative adjective from +/rip, an older form of lip). In the same way the 
Buddha is impassible or apathetic (alippam4no), i.e. not seized, infected by 
or fettered by any ruling passion, or need, but “‘all in act.” 

We cannot conclude this note without making particular reference to the 
Spanish version cited by Professor Espinosa,’ of which he remarks that “‘in 
this extraordinary version the captured animal is caught by a ‘tar-baby’ that 
he himself prepares on his own snout. The animal himself is his own ‘tar- 
baby’.’’ Here evidently the redactor has still “understood his material;’’ 
for it is of the ultimate essence of the doctrine ‘‘que s’asconde sotto il velame 
dei strangi versi’” that the hero (immanent deity) ‘‘fetters (ni-badhnati) 
himself by himself like a bird in the net” and so by his own ignorance is over- 
come by good and evil conditions to which he subjects himself (Maitri Up. 
III.3, cf. S.I.44 iccha-baddha putthu-satto pasena sakuni yathai ‘The 
many-folk in the bonds of desire, like a bird in the net”’) “the prisoner himself 
being the main occasion of his own imprisonment” (Plato, Phaedo 83 A; 
cf. Rimi, Mathnawi I.154 ‘‘The bird that is a prisoner in a cage, not seeking 
to escape,—because of its ignorance’’). “Ignorance,” in these contexts is, of 
course, of one’s Self: a not knowing Who we are. 

We have shown that the Stickfast story, with or without the Tar-baby 
element as defined, but never without the ‘“‘tar,’’ is perfectly at home in its 
Indian context, and may well have been pre-Buddhist before it was Buddhist 
and Jaina; and hence that it could have originated in India, and have been 
disseminated thence, whether intentionally, with a view to instruction, or 
accidentally, as a mere tale. We do not mean to imply that it must have 
originated in India, where so much that seems at first sight to be typically 
Indian proves on investigation to be universal. It must, however, have orig- 
inated within the context of the traditional psychology (in which perception 
depends on contact and liberty on non-attachment), and if not in India within 


F ‘In this connection compare the expressions “Prosperity glues us to this life,” ‘Why then so 
glued to this life?,”’ ‘‘She’ll stick to every shilling of it till she dies,” and ‘Have mercy on me oute 
of pe clay, pat I stike not perin” cited in New English Dictionary s.v. “glue” and “‘stick;’’ also 
in U. S. slang, “to be stuck on”’=be captivated or taken by or involved in. So also “sticky” = 
sentimental. 

5 Ibid. 37, item L. 
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the historical period, then in some prehistoric Kulturkreis from which con- 
ceptions have been inherited alike in India and elsewhere. We maintain, in 
any case, that the historian of ‘‘motifs’” must take account not only of their 
“letter,” but also of their ‘‘spirit,’ or meaning; we can hardly be said to have 
investigated the sources of the story if we ignore its raison d’étre; nor can we 
judge whether or not a given author, by whom the story has been trans- 
mitted, has ‘‘understood his material,’’ if we have not ourselves understood 
it. In the words of Guido d’Arezzo, Non verum facit ars cantorem, sed 
documentum. 


Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, Mass. 











SOUTH AMERICAN THUNDERBIRDS 
By ALFRED M£TRAUX 


As South American folklore becomes better known, more and more paral- 
lels are being discovered between its themes and those of the mythology of 
the North American Indians. Several references to thunderbirds are brought 
together here as a contribution to these comparative studies, which were 
initiated forty years ago by Ehrenreich. 

The Thunder god of modern Guarani—the Caingu4 of Paraguay and 
Southern Brazil—is Tupa, who was engendered by Nanderuvugi, “Our 
Great Father.’’ He sits far away in the west on a wooden bench ‘“‘similar to 
the middle part of a canoe.” He has wavy hair and wears a rosin labret. 
Whenever he is called by his mother, Nandec¥, ‘‘Our Mother,” he turns his 
bench upside down, sits in it and, accompanied by two guards, the yvyraij4, 
he crosses the sky toward the east, causing thunder. Lightning is produced 
by the shaking of his labret. When he lands at the house of his mother, the 
thunder dies away but the flashes of his labret can still be seen. Tupa’s com- 
panions, the yvyraij4, are said to be tesoura birds (Muscivora tyrannus) 
that fly to and fro before a storm. According to the Guarani, they have the 
power of summoning the rain clouds and for this reason shamans wear the 
tail feathers of these birds in their diadems (Nimuendaji 323). 

According to the Ashluslay Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco, thunder and 
lightning are produced by birds who have long, sharp beaks and who carry 
fire under their wings. The thunder is their cry and lightning the fire which 
they drop over the earth. They were also the owners of fire and their enmity 
against mankind began after they had been deprived of that element. This 
happened as follows: 





Once upon a time some famished and half frozen men smelt a pleasant odor. They 
came to a dry red tree around which they found many steaming snails. An Indian 
touched one, but dropped it immediately because it was so hot that it burned his 
fingers. At that very moment he saw a thunderbird snatch the snail and eat it. The 
Indian picked up another snail and discovered that its taste was pleasant. The 
Indians then decided to steal fire from the thunderbirds. When the thunderbird saw 
that fire had been taken away from him, he returned to his companions and told them 
what had happened. The birds resented men’s theft so much that since then they 
have become their worst enemies. They terrify them with their cries (thunder), 
produce sparks with their wings (lightning), and throw thunderbolts at men and tall 
trees. The birds also open a container full of water and provoke rain and floods 
(Alarcon y Cafiedo 81). 


A myth, identical to the last detail to that of the Ashluslay, was collected 
by Grubb (98-9) among the Lengua, immediate neighbors of the Ashluslay. 
A similar conception of thunder must have obtained among the Choroti, 
linguistically and culturally related to the Ashluslay. Karsten (31) states 
that they 
believe that thunder and the flash of lightning are caused by a great number of moh- 


sek [spirits] who are rushing through the air and making onset upon the village. These 
spirits are more often called ahuéna, “the birds,’ and thunder and lightaing are there- 
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fore generally called by the Indians simply ahuéna, although the proper name in the 
Choroti language is sintini. 


A Chané myth collected by Nordenskiéld (251-3) suggests the existence 
of the Thunderbird in the folklore of these Arawakan Indians of the northern 
Chaco. Afia-tunpa, the Great Spirit, calls on a poor man to whom he gives a 
pair of wings telling him that ‘whenever he arrives at a village he has only 
to flap them and it will thunder.’’ The man goes to a village where the people 
refuse to receive him. Three times he flaps his wings and each time it thun- 
ders. Finally he lifts his wings and unleashes a storm which destroys the 
village and exterminates its inhabitants. 

The Thunderbird concept existed among the ancient Cariri Indians, a 
“Tapuya”’ tribe, of the Brazilian coast. During the celebration of the Yarema 
cult, the intoxicated Indians could see the Thunderbird shooting lightning 
from a huge tuft on his head and producing claps of thunder by running about 
(Nimuendaju’s ms.). 

In a myth of the Caxinaua Indians of the Jurud region we find the follow- 
ing passage literally translated from the native text: 


Ica—a spirit who was the owner of the sun—walked with the xexéu bird. The xexéu 
bird came to take a walk with Ic’. He was coming, it was becoming dark. It was 
dark. It thundered during the whole day. ... The xexéu bird entered Ica’s house. 
Ic& asked, ‘‘Have you arrived, xexéu bird?’’ Xexéu bird answered, ‘‘I came to take a 
walk with you.” Ica said, ‘‘“Xexéu bird, come in.’’ He said, ‘‘“Xexéu you are coming. 
It is becoming dark. It is dark. It thunders all the time. Rain is about to fall. Why 
are you causing darkness?’’ The xexéu bird answered, ‘‘There is no sun in my house. 
In my house there is only darkness. Whenever I arrive, it begins to darken. It thunders 
during the whole day. Rain is about to fall. Don’t you see?” The xexéu bird returned 
to his house. It was no more dark. It did not thunder any longer. The rain did not fall. 
Everything was clear and pretty. . . . The xexéu bird dances in his house. He gathers 
his people and dances with them. Many are gathered, many are dancing. The Urubu 
(who had stolen the Sun) says, ‘I am going to see them.’’ When the xexéu birds 
dance, it becomes dark. The Urubu goes to see them. Many birds are gathered and 
they dance. The Urubu alights among them, but when they see him, they cannot 
stand his stench. They all scatter. The Sun appears. The birds scatter. They leave. It is 
becoming clear. The Sun shines. When the xexéu birds dance, the Urubu goes to see 
them and when the Urubu arrives, this is how the xexéu birds act. The Urubu stole 
the sun from Ica because Ic& did not want to give it to him. Cold belongs to the 
Urubu, darkness as well as rain is the property of the xexéu birds (Capistrano de 
Abreu 450-53). 


It is obvious that the xexéu birds represent the clouds which draw together 
and then scatter as soon as the Sun—brought by Ic4 or the Urubu—reap- 


pears. 

The Caxinaua have another explanation for thunder and lightning. They 
attribute these phenomena to the Lightning people. Their chief is a hairless 
man with a red head whose sons have red hair. When the chief beats his 
children, thunder is heard, but when he sleeps, lightning crisscrosses the sky 
without any noise. The same Indians have another interpretation of the 
phenomenon: Above us there are small people who hack the sky with their 
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axes, making the noise which we hear as thunder. These people would destroy 
the sky but celestial ants always fill the cracks which they open (Capistrano 
de Abreu 429). 

Thunder is one of the most important spirits of the Cayapa Indians of 
Ecuador. Barrett (2: 360-61) says that according to some informants 


the thunders are two, a male and a female; they somewhat exceed in size the average 
spirit, and have light-blue bodies covered with coarse hair somewhat like hog-bristles. 
The thunder spirits wear no clothing and do not paint their bodies; they have large 
blue wings on which they fly from place to place, and the flapping of which causes the 
detonation we call thunder. They have no special abode, but frequent certain places 
more than others. 


Some other Cayapa informants, however, deny that the Thunder spirits are 
birds, and visualize them as giants dressed in blue. 

In the Guianas and in the West Indies the thunderbird seems to have been 
identified with a constellation. According to the Wapisiana 


the beginning of the long dry season is announced by the first appearance of wakara- 
sab, the egret, a constellation which includes Gemini, Cancer, and Leo. He is flying 
after Baukur with outspread wings. This is the time of high winds, lightning and 
thunder. The noise of the winds is like that made by the wings of the egret. The rains 
are past and the mornings are roseate (Farabee 102). 


The ancient Island Caribs regarded a star as the tangible representation 
of a mythical heron (crabier) who was the ‘‘Captain of hurricanes and of 
Thunder” and who caused heavy rains. The Ursa major was the canoe of the 
heron. In Yaruro folklore this constellation is associated with storms and 
thunder. 

It is therefore possible that other South American thunderbirds are linked 
with groups of stars which appear in the sky before the rainy season (Leh- 
mann-Nitsche 121-32). 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL COUNCIL MEETING, 1943 


The meeting of the Council for 1943 was held in Houston Club, Philadel- 
phia, at 2 P.M., January 23, 1944. Dr. Reichard, the President, presided. 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The Minutes of the last meeting, December 28, 1942, were read and ap- 
proved. 
The Secretary reported on membership as follows: 


IP ISOS TOTS TC ET COTE 6 
EES Oe eee eee re 10 
ais ens eden ks emdat ee aeew ed 4II 
ERIE PE TOT er NE ee 105 
ee ee eer 532 
Dropped, resigned, died in 1943.............. 17 


The Secretary reported that the Constitution and By-Laws together with 
amendments have been assembled and are now available in the files. 

The Secretary reported that under the present directives received from 
the W.P.B. the Society will have paper sufficient to publish as much material 
in 1944 as was published in 1943. 

The following motions were approved: 

Resolved that the Treasurer be instructed to invest the money in the Per- 
manent Fund (Parsons Fund) in securities listed as legal for trust funds. 

Resolved that the incoming President continue the policy of appointing 
regional representatives of the Society with power to solicit new members for 
the Society. 

Resolved that the appropriation of up to $100 for secretarial assistance for 
the Secretary-Treasurer be continued for 1944. 

Resolved that up to $100 be appropriated for secretarial assistance for the 
Editor for 1944. 

Resolved that the Constitution and By-Laws be printed in the JOURNAL 
in 1944. 

Resolved that the incoming President appoint a committee of three mem- 
bers to consider possible revisions of the Constitution and By-Laws, and that 
this committee report their findings at the next meeting. 

Resolved that a new form of membership to be known as Custodian 
Membership be created for organizations wishing to pay dues in a lump sum, 
the details to be worked out by the Secretary-Treasurer in consultation with 
the officers of the Society. 

Resolved that the Society express its thanks to Gladys A. Reichard, 
President, to Erminie W. Voegelin, Editor, and to MacEdward Leach, 
Secretary-Treasurer, for their services for 1943. 

Resolved that the Secretary be empowered to issue reprints and off-set 
prints of out-of-print Memoirs at his discretion. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


Receipts Expenditures 
Bank Balance 1/1/43. $ 2,174.55 General Adm......... $ 247.84 
aks Abe wa acne 1,545.70 Editor’s Expenses....... 102.75 
ER erry ee 3,887.88 Rev. Ed. Bew......... 10.49 
Gifts, interest, etc..... 5,878.24 Journal 219.......... 525.14 
Bonds called......... 973-43 Journal 220.......... 389.94 
————-_ Journal 221.......... 402.60 

DN nt cawa duces $11,689.03 Journal 222...... cha ice 459.20 
Memoir 26-3......... 2,088.94 

ee 1,251.60 

NG sk eh- 6 eatin wae II.42 

a ee 51.31 

Bank Bal. 1/1/44..... 6,147.80 

(Ser re. ee $11,689.03 


The cost of the JoURNAL as given above is gross cost; the net cost was 
$1716.03. 

The general fund owes the Parsons Fund $3884.49; the cash balance in 
the general fund is therefore $2263.31. 


EDITOR’S REPORT 


As the next order of business the following report of the Editor was ap- 
proved and accepted: 

Four numbers of the JOURNAL, comprising Volume 56, and two Memoirs 
were published by The American Folklore Society for 1943. 

Volume 56 of the JOURNAL consists of 319 pages and includes three full- 
page plates and two line drawings. Number 219, the January-March 1943 
issue, was dedicated to the memory of Dr. Elsie Clews Parsons and bears the 
title on Cover I, Elsie Clews Parsons Memorial Number. 

A reprint series of JOURNAL articles was begun in 1943. The first two re- 
prints being offered are Bibliography of Elsie Clews Parsons and an article, 
North American Folklore Societies, compiled by Wayland D. Hand. 

The Memoir distributed early in January, 1943, was Folklore of the An- 
tilles, French and English, Volume 26, Part 3, by Elsie Clews Parsons. This 
Memoir was seen through the press by Gladys A. Reichard, to whom the 
Editor wishes to render thanks for having given so generously of her time in 
assuming the responsibility for this Memoir. 

Memoir 38, Japanese Peasant Songs, by John F. Embree, is now at the 
bindery and will be ready for distribution to members of the Society as of 
1943, early in 1944. Memoir 35, Tales from Jalisco, Mexico, by H. T. Wheeler, 
which has long been in proof is also now ready for binding and will be ready 
for distribution in 1944. Again thanks are due Dr. Reichard for having also 
seen this Memoir through proof. 

The Society’s offer to publish Arthur Huff Fauset’s Black Gods of the 
Metropolis jointly with the Philadelphia Anthropological Society, as a 
Memoir, was withdrawn in March, 1943. 
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REPORT OF THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE 


Dr. A. Irving Hallowell, Chairman, reported for the Nominating Com- 
mittee the following nominations for officers for 1944: President, Benjamin 
B. Botkin; First Vice-President, D. S. Davidson; Second Vice-President, 
A. Métraux; Secretary-Treasurer, MacEdward Leach; Editor, Erminie W. 
Voegelin; Associate Editors, J. W. Ashton (Review Editor), M. Barbeau, 
A. H. Gayton, M. J. Herskovits, G. A. Reichard, A. Taylor, S. Thompson; 
Executive Committee, Current Officers and C. Kluckhohn, W. W. Hill; 
Councillors to serve through 1946, W. Bascom, R. L. Beals, R. S. Boggs, 
P. H. Buck, Elizabeth Burchenal, J. W. Cooper, J. F. Dobie, F. H. Douglas, 
W. N. Fenton, Emelyn Gardner, J. A. Geary, E. W. Gifford, J. M. Goggin, 
E. S. Goldfrank, W. D. Hand, L. M. Hanks, D. G. Haring, R. B. Hassrick, 
E. A. Hoebel, M. J. Herskovits, A. Hollenback, E. A. Hooton, M. Jacobs, 
E. C. Kirkland, A. H. Krappe, D. Lee, K. Luomala, T. F. Mcllwraith, H. S. 
Meekel, M. Mook, J. J. Newton, J. J. Niles, M. E. Opler, S. Poladian, 
L. Pound, G. A. Reichard, G. Roheim, C. Sandburg, L. Satterthwait, G. 
Schaeffer, D. Scott, G. H. Shinn, G. E. Simpson, H. J. Spinden, A. K. Stim- 
son, W. D. Strong, J. Tannenbaum, W. H. Thompson, M. Titiev, R. Under- 
hill, G. Vaillant, W. D. Wallis, H. N. Wardle, R. A. Waterman, B. Weitzner, 
M. C. Wheelwright, L. A. White, G. E. Wilbur, C. Zirkel. 

There being no nominations from the floor, it was moved and seconded 
that the Secretary cast a ballot for the election of the nominees as listed. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned at 6:30 P.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
MAcEpDWARD LEACH, Secretary-Treasurer 
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NOTES 


DUST ON THE FOLKLORISTS:—John W. Spargo’s review of George Korson’s 
Coal Dust on the Fiddle (JouRNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE 57: 91-2, 1944) suggests 
the need of repeating the admonition of Joseph Jacobs (The Folk, Folk-Lore 4: 233-8, 
1893) that ‘‘in our study of folklore we should pay attention not alone to the Lore, 
but also to the Folk,” especially the ‘‘Folk of to-day.’’ It is hard to believe that fifty 
years after this statement we find a reviewer in the pages of this JOURNAL writing 
about the coal miners of the United States as if they were performing animals: 


To some it will seem noteworthy that miners should write ballads at all; but after reading a few 
of these carelessly-written versicles, some readers will take an attitude like the one Dr. Johnson 
expressed about a dog’s ability to walk on its hind legs. 


Mr. Korson is one folklorist who has paid attention not only to the lore but also to 
the folk. Through long and arduous journeys from one mine patch or coal camp and 
one coal mine to another he has come as close to living with the folk as a folklorist can 
be expected to come. And through equally long and arduous research he has come 
closer to understanding the life and lore of one segment of the folk than most folk- 
lorists can hope to do. In thus collecting the songs and stories of a contemporary 
industrial group and in studying them in their historical, economic, and sociological 
context, he is contributing to folklore studies not only new materials but also a new 
approach. 

In this light and in view of the fine press that Mr. Korson’s book has received, it is 
hard to take seriously a reviewer who writes, when confronted with songs of mine 
disasters, massacres, and strikes, ‘‘Gone is the starry empery of the days of border 
minstrelsy. Good Sir Walter’s heart would have flamed with indignation to match 
even Mr. Korson’s, but he would not have been proud of such quasi-literacy as this.” 
One doubts that good Sir Walter would have been proud of such quasi-criticism as 
this. 

But it is not only because coal miners’ songs are new that folklorists write like this. 
It is also because folklore is old and tired. There is dust on our fiddles, and it smells 
not of the colleries but of the libraries. It is time that folksong scholars stopped think- 
ing of folksong in terms of the English and Scottish ballads. It is time that they did a 
little more digging in the rock. Then they might understand what the miner sings 
about when he says: 

And while he was working 
For those that he loved, 

The boulder that crush’d him, 
It came from above. 


B. A. BoTKIN 
Archive of American Folk Song 
Library of Congress, Washington, D. C. 


SOME FOLK ETYMOLOGIES FOR PLACE NAMES:—There is neither rhyme 
nor reason, but only assonance to folk etymology. This fact is illustrated by many an 
Indian place name that has lent itself readily to popular etymologizing from its appar- 
ent likeness in sound to English words. The etymology is often suggested humorously, 
but on occasion some people seem to accept the etymology as sound, principally be- 
cause an apparently plausible story is told to justify it. There are probably almost 
as many examples as there are place names, but here I present just a few which are 
indicative of the general pattern. 
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Many a person in Maine will say (without necessarily believing it himself) that 
the town of Showhegan! got its name from the fact that in early days an Indian tribe 
was encamped on the banks of the Kennebec River at the site of the town. The chief’s 
squaw set out from the shore in a canoe, lost control of it, was carried over the falls 
and drowned. The chief seeing the accident turned stoically away remarking (curi- 
ously enough, in English) Squaaw—he—gone, from which by a development perfectly 
natural to the folk etymologist, comes the word Showhegan. More literal minded 
residents insist that the squaw was in a scow and that when it went over the falls 
with his wife in it, the chief ungallantly remarked Scow—he—gone, which may seem 
to the unlearned a better etymology but would cast a sad reflection on the chief's 
affections. 

Likewise the names of two lakes near Winthrop, Maine, Maranacook and Anna- 
bessacook? are locally reputed to have been so named from the fact that one Indian 
boasted of his wife Mary Ann as a cook and another said in reply that his wife Anna 
was a better cook. 

Finally, many residents of Wisconsin will suggest that the city of Sheboygan? got 
its name from the fact that on the site was once encamped an Indian family in which 
the wife had born only sons. When the fifth (or seventh or sixteenth, depending on the 
vigor of the teller) child was born, the father simply announced to those interested, 
She boy ’gan, and so the place was named. 

J. W. AsHToN 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 


FOLK REMEDIES FOR DIVERSE ALLERGIES:—Although most allergies 
still puzzle medical men, the folk have developed treatments for several types. Some 
of these are rather simple, such as the practice of chewing ivy leaves to cure poison 
ivy; others are more complicated, as is one formula common in central Ontario. The 
latter remedy, used in the treatment of hay fever, is prepared with one ounce of rag- 
weed leaves, seeds, and flowers; one ounce of leaves and flowers of the goldenrod; and 
one and one-half pints of water. The boiling water is poured over the weeds and al- 
lowed to cool slowly. The solution is kept in earthen pots. This folk medicine, the in- 
formant stated, should be taken as required. In Florida, of course, citrus juice is 
drunk daily for hay fever; in the Middle West and some parts of Canada, fresh honey 
is used. 

Two rather interesting remedies were secured in Vanderburgh County, Indiana. 
Both were used for the treatment of hay fever. The one was prepared by browning 
common salt in a skillet; then mixing it with apple cider. The other was a concoction 
of hot wine and honey, with a few other ingredients added to suit the patient. In 
Gibson County, a few miles from Evansville, ginseng weed (panax quinquefolium) 
was smoked by persons suffering from asthma. 

There seem to be many other remedies prescribed by the folk for hay fever, but 
most of these are either common to several localities or are, on the other hand, used 
by only a few persons within small areas. These include: 


1 An Indian word said to mean “‘spearing”’ or “place of watch:’’ see Henry Gannett, The 
Origin of Certain Place Names in the United States (Department of Interior, U. S. Geological 
Survey, Washington, 1905) 284. 

? Not listed in any of the sources available here. 

3 Ojibway, jibaigan, a perforated object, like a pipe-stem; or shawb-wa-way, expressing a 
tradition that a great noise coming underground from the region of Lake Superior was heard 
here (Ibid. 281). 
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1. Snuff is sniffed into the nose in Wentworth County, Ontario, to cure allergies 

affecting the nasal passages. This applies equally to rose fever and hay fever. 

2. In the Middle West some persons assert that hay fever may be warded off by 

bathing each morning with a solution of vinegar and warm water. 

3- The Mennonites and Amish of the United States and Canada charm for hay 

fever and asthma. 

4. In York County, Ontario, a strict cherry diet is followed for two or three weeks 

to prevent allergies. 

5. The residents of the ‘‘Egypt’’ section of Illinois paint the soles of their feet with 

iodine to cure hay fever. 

The most significant aspect of these treatments is that several of them are based 
on the use of a crude type of antigen, which seems to be sound technique from a 
medical standpoint. 

J. FREDERICK DoERING 
Ottawa University, Ottawa, Kan. 


ARABIC CALENDRICAL OBSERVANCES AND DIRECTIONS FOR 
TRICKS AND PRACTICAL JOKES:—In an old Arabic manuscript! now in my 
possession there appear instructions on medical and dietary procedures for each month 
of the year, and directions for doing several tricks (fata’il) and practical jokes 
(mala*ib). I have extracted this information from the body of the manuscript and 
present it here for its folkloristic interest. 


I. CALENDAR? 


In the Name of the Only God, the Everlasting, the Eternal, the Perpetual, and of 
Him do we ask help. We begin with the help of the Most High God. We write of what 
is needed of the requirements for every human being, what he shall eat and drink in 
every single month of the year for the health of his body. First this: 

Month of Adér:—One should eat in it sweet things and drink in it sweet wine, 
nabid,? and eat boiled leek, brasa.4 Hot baths [should be taken] in fragrant herbs 
The letting of blood is absolutely forbidden in it. A purge should not be drunk in it, 
but if you have need of a draught drink it, but drink the juice of rue, sadaba. 

Month of Nisén:—In it it is necessary to let blood and to drink purges and draughts 
and to eat the green vegetable which is called in the Frankish language sbtinika 
and it is al-baqla, purslain. 

Month of Iyaér:—Wash your head often. Eat hot foods. Let blood be drawn from 
the vein of the liver. Eat fennel, ar-razyanig,' and drink its juice. Verily it expels the 
black bile, al-mirratu l-aswada’. 

Month of Haziran:—Drink every day, in the early morning, a cup of pure white 
wine, hamr, and eat lettuce with vinegar. Verily it cleanses the mouth of the stomach. 

Month of Tammaz:—Beware in it of cohabitation, of the letting of blood and of the 
drinking of purges. But eat in it thyme, za°tir, and drink hot water and vomit it. 


1 The manuscript, according to the colophon, was completed in the month of Kanan II, 
1671 A.D. (A.H. 1082). In its present state it consists of one hundred and twelve pages, three 
and three-quarters inches by five and three-quarters inches. The contents are chiefly devoted to 
the manufacture of pens, inks, sympathetic inks, colors, and paper, and to the binding of books 
and the making of tools needed for these industries. The style is more or less colloquial. 

2 Ms. pages 104-8. 

* Cf. Month of Haziran, hamr. 

4 Kélékian: Dictionaire Turc-Frangais. 

5 Word restored by Professor Hitti. 
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Month of Ab:—lIn it sour things should be eaten. One should avoid in it [the eating 
of] beet-root and cabbage, for these two produce the black bile and by it fever is 
produced. 

Month of Iial:—Eat everything for which you have a desire. And this is because 
in this season everything in moderation is in its course. And drink at daybreak some 
juice of the broadbean, ma’ al-baqila’. 

The First Tisrin:—Fast in it all that you are able, and beware in it against the 
eating of fruit and the letting of blood, ihrag ad-dam. 

Month of the Second Tisrin:—Heavy work is useful in it and the letting of blood 
from the vein of the leeches, ‘irq al- ‘alaq. And the going through the bath, ‘ubir 
al-hamm4m, should be avoided in it, for the blood of man becomes thick, and if fever 
should strike him it will violently disturb and confuse the humours, ahlat, and scab, 
garab, and other illnesses will result from it. 

The First Kaniin:—Eat malfif* and cabbage,’ for indeed in this month these two 
do not produce black bile, as we have mentioned, indeed not, for they are useful and 
do not work any harm to the body. 

The Second Kanan:—Beware in it against the letting of blood, hurig ad-dam. Eat 
sweet things and drink every day, in the early morning, good wine, nabid, with pound- 
ed pepper. And beware in it against entering a bath. 

Month of Isbat:—The letting of blood is necessary in it, and the eating of rice with 
honey and the drinking of purges. And if these arrangements have been adhered to 
you will surely not need fear sickness, by the help of God, the Most High. Finished. 


Since we have spoken in the preceding concerning the letting of blood therefore 
know that it is not expedient that we do this on any day that comes along, for there 
are indeed good days® and evil days for the letting of blood. And if the letting of blood 
should happen on one of the evil days there would result, because of this, a struggle 
unto utmost death and a removal of the heavenly bodies.* But you change them from 
day to day and from month to month. And here we declare to you the good days for 
the letting of blood and the evil days upon which the letting of blood is not ex- 
pedient: 


Names of the Months The Good (Days) The Evil (Days) 
The Second K4aniin 12th 2; 9; 16th 
Month of [sbat 15th 1; 4; 26th 

Adar 17th 6; 15; 28th 
Nisan 28th 6; 20th 

Iyar 21st 3; 15; 26th 
Haziran 22nd 17th 
Tammuz 23rd 13th 

Ab 24th 6; 26th 

lal 25th 6; 26th 
The First Tigrin 26th 30; 20; 22nd 
The Second TiSrin 28th 21; 15th 
The First Kanin 2oth 739; 22nd 

FINISHED 
(to be concluded) 
New York City, N. Y. H. HENRY SPOER 


® I.e. Rice and minced lamb meat rolled in cabbage or vine leaves. 
7 Cf. Month of Ab. 

8 dies fasti and nefasti. 

* Vulgar: You will see stars! 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LINGUISTICS:—The International Journal 
of American Linguistics, edited by the late Franz Boas of Columbia University, is 
now to be continued. Publication will be resumed by Indiana University under the 
auspices of the Linguistic Society of America and of the American Anthropological 
Association. The new editor will be C. F. Voegelin, with associate editors continuing: 
P. Rivet, C. C. Uhlenbeck, L. Bloomfield, W. Thalbitzer. 

Publication of the Journal will be resumed with the number for the summer quarter 
of 1944, and will thereafter be continued as a regular quarterly aggregating about two 
hundred and fifty double-column pages annually. Other than this, it is planned to 
continue the general policy of the Journal, as edited by Franz Boas, without sub- 
stantial change. 

Subscriptions (four dollars a year) will be received by the business manager, Stith 
Thompson, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


FoLKways IN Music:—Gilbert Chase, formerly specialist in Latin American music 
at the Library of Congress, is now planning and writing the music series of NBC’s 
Inter-American University of the Air, entitled ‘‘Music of the New World.’’ The cur- 
rent series of thirty-eight programs, broadcast each Thursday night from Station 
WEAF and the NBC Network, deals with the theme of ‘Folkways in Music.” Based 
on much research, and covering the entire western hemisphere, this series is designed 
to show how music is reiated to ways of living, both in the past and the present. It 
presents folk music not merely as something exotic or ‘‘quaint,” but in organic rela- 
tion to the historical, geographical and ethnological backgrounds which shaped this 
music. It views music primarily as human experience, and it is predicated on the 
assumption that this experience is most fully revealed in the music of the folk. Not all 
the music heard on these broadcasts is pure folk music in the scholarly sense; there is 
a proportion of orchestral “‘art’” music based on folk themes. The series therefore 
serves not only to present folk and popular music of the western hemisphere in rela- 
tion to the background of human living, but also demonstrates the extent to which 
folk material has been utilized in the symphonic music of American composers. The 
doctrine that ‘‘each country should build its musical art system on the basis of the 
national folk music’’ (Felipe Pedrell), while more generally accepted in Latin America 
than in the United States, represents a significant phase of musical expression 
which is of particular interest to folklorists. 


FourtH ANNUAL WESTERN FOLKLORE CONFERENCE:—The fourth annual Western 
Folklore Conference will be held at the University of Denver, July twentieth, twenty- 
first, and twenty-second, under the direction of Professor Levette J. Davidson, Uni- 
versity of Denver. In addition to contributions by Colorado students of folklore, 
papers will be presented by B. A. Botkin, Archive of American Folkson, Library of 
Congress; S. V. Hustvedt, University of California at Los Angeles; S. I. Hayakawa, 
Illinois Institute of Technology; J. W. Ashton, University of Kansas. 

During the conference the opera, A Tree on the Plains, by Ernst Bacon, with 
libretto by Paul Horgan, will be presented under the direction of Mr. Bacon. This 
opera is based upon the folkways, and is written in the folk speech, of the people of 
the Southwestern Plains. 

Dr. Botkin, president of the American Folklore Society, and Dr. Ashton, review 
editor of the JOURNAL, will represent the American Folklore Society at the Confer- 
ence. The California Folklore Society will be represented by Dr. Hustvedt, new 
southern editor of the California Folklore Quarterly. 
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KATHERINE ANNE PORTER APPOINTED FELLOW OF LIBRARY OF CONGRESS:— 
Katherine Anne Porter, short story writer, has joined the staff of the Library of 
Congress as Fellow in Regional American Literature. In her new post, Miss Porter 
will concentrate on the old Southwestern Frontier. She will intensively survey the 
Library of Congress collections of materials dealing with all aspects of the migrations 
from 1769 to 1820 into Kentucky, Tennessee, and other parts of the early Southwest, 
and she will make recommendations for the acquisition of materials found lacking. 

A native of Texas, Miss Porter was raised and educated in Texas and Louisiana. 
She is the great-great-great granddaughter of Daniel Boone. Her best known works 
include Flowering Judas, Hacienda, Noon Wine, and Pale Horse, Pale Rider. She 
has also translated into English the Mexican picaresque novel, The Itching Parrot, 
and has published two non-fiction works, Outline of Mexican Popular Arts and Crafts, 
and French Song Book. At present she is working on a novel which she expects to 
complete this year. 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY DEPOSITORY FOR FOLKLORE FILE:—Ray Wood, 
author of a folkloristic newspaper feature, ‘‘That Ain’t the Way I Heard It,’’ which 
is drawing considerable response in the form of additional material from Arkansas and 
Oklahoma readers especially, is having the letters from readers typed and is deposit- 
ing copies of these typescripts with the American Folklore Society, the Library of 
Congress, and the folklore libraries at Harvard University, Indiana University and 
the University of Texas. To date Mr. Wood's material relates chiefly to American 
White, American Negro, and British ballads and folksongs. The American Folklore 
Society's copy of the Ray Wood file may be borrowed for use by folklorists who are 
members of the Society; requests for it should be sent to the editor of the JoURNAL OF 
AMERICAN FOLKLORE, Indiana University. 


FOLKLORISTS AND THEIR ActTIviTIES:—Hector Lee, Department of English, Uni- 
versity of Utah, plans as his next study a collection of anecdotes, together with pref- 
ace, by and about J. Golden Kimball, an old Mormon character known as the 
“swearing preacher.’’ Brief mention of Kimball is made in Wallace Stegner’s recent 
book, Mormon Country, which was reviewed by Wayland Hand in the last issue of 
the JOURNAL. 

Stith Thompson, Indiana University, has completed his book on the folktale, 
which he has been working on for the past three years, and plans to take the manu- 
script with him when he goes to Cambridge, Massachusetts in May for several weeks’ 
work in the Harvard University Widener library, where he will check the final draft 
of his volume. 

Early this year Archer Taylor, University of California at Berkeley, completed his 
comprehensive study of the riddle. Plans for the publication of this work are now 
under way. It is hoped that arrangements can be made whereby the American Folk- 
lore Society will be among the organizations reponsible for the publication of this 
major piece of research in folklore. 

Lt. Herbert Halpert, AUS, author of John Darling, New York Munchausen in this 
issue, writes that he has been using his spare time recently collecting chinook stories 
and other tall tales, editing the Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, of which another issue 
recently appeared, and working on the comparative notes for his doctoral dissertation, 
which will be a comprehensive study of the American folktale, based on collections 
made by Lt. Halpert in New Jersey before he entered the Army. 

The Unwritten Literature of Native North America was the subject of an informal 
talk given at the University of Kansas by Erminie W. Voegelin, Indiana University, 
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on April twenty-seventh. J. W. Ashton, chairman of the Department of English, 
University of Kansas, introduced the speaker. 

North Carolina Folklore Society members are being kept informed of their Society’s 
activities through the medium of a mimeographed News-Letter, issued irreguarly 
from the office of Arthur Palmer Hudson, secretary-treasurer of the Society. The 
News-Letter bids fair to stimulate year-round interest in Society affairs, and the idea 
is one which other state societies which lack publishing media might find attractive. 
As regards the Frank C. Brown Folklore Collection, which the North Carolina society 
is planning to publish with Duke University, recent letters from Newman I. White, 
Duke University, indicate that work on the preliminary indexing and organization of 
the Brown material is proceeding steadily, and that the individual editors for various 
parts of the collection will soon be named. 

After having spent the winter in Claremont, California, Miss Emelyn Gardner, 
a former officer of the American Folklore Society, has decided to make Claremont 
her permanent home. She will visit Detroit over the summer, and return to California 
in the fall. Next winter she plans to devote much of her time to her numerous folklore 
interests, both in connection with the Wayne University Folklore Project, and her 
own collections. 


MICHIGAN FOLKLORE SociETy MEETING:—The Michigan Folklore Society held 
its annual meeting at the University of Michigan, March seventeenth. The following 
papers were read:—Newspaper Items about Victory V's in Nature, Eugene 
McCartney; Folk Customs Practiced by Michigan Farmers in Food Production, 
Clarence Loesell; Cookery and Quackery, Eula Underbrink; The Ulysses Motif in 
Japanese Folklore, Esther Hibbard; The Michigan Bibliography in Folklore, Gladys 
Blakely; A Michigan Publication of Folklore, Thelma James; Problems in Trans- 
scribing Folk Songs, Margery Brown and Elizabeth Ritzenheim; The Powers of 
Darkness in Medieval Latin, Marion Magoon; Some Aspects of Mexican Folklore, 
Gabriel Atristain. 

The following were elected officers of the Society for 1944-45:—Dr. E. C. Beck, 
Central Michigan College of Education, Chairman; F. Galante, Eastern High School, 
Detroit, Vice-Chairman; Anna Ratzesberger, International Center, Flint, Mich., 
Secretary; Helen Hartikka, 15895 Princeton St., Detroit, Treasurer. 

Miss Emelyn Gardner, formerly of Wayne University, was elected the first hon- 
orary member of the Society. 





ATTENTION, MEMBERS! 
Concerning Memoirs 


Memoir 35, H. T. Wheeler’s Tales from Jalisco, Mexico, which 
was scheduled as the 1937 Memoir of the American Folklore 
Society but was delayed in publication, is now available and may 
be obtained free upon request by all those persons who were 
Memoir Members of the Society in good standing for the year 
1937. Application for this Memoir should be sent to MacEdward 
Leach, secretary-treasurer. All present-day members of the Ameri- 
can Folklore Society may purchase the Wheeler Memoir for $3.25, 
carriage extra; the regular list price for the volume is $4.00. Orders 
should be sent to Dr. Leach. 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


A Dictionary OF WorLD LITERATURE. Joseph T. Shipley, ed. (xv and 633 pp. $7.50. 
New York: The Philosophical Library, 1943.) 


This is a comprehensive dictionary of subjects in world literature ranging all the 
way from Absey to zeugma, from very simple literary forms to erudite problems in 
criticism, from discussions of ‘“‘Art and Life’’ to definitions of motif and tag. It is not 
a biographical dictionary, but the ideas of many writers are presented in various 
articles on literary periods and surveys of criticism (Rousseau, e.g., in the articles on 
Romanticism and on French criticism). 

For the folklorist the volume has several articles of special interest and some of 
more general application. Broad terms like Folklore and Folksong, for instance, are 
given rather full definition, with the addition of some historical background for the 
type. More specialized terms (of which many are presented) like Bylina are defined 
briefly. Still others like the Serbo-Croatian guslar are simply listed with a cross-refer- 
ence to Serbo-Croatian heroic verse. 

Of more general convenience to the folklorist are the articles on literary forms 
and ideas that in one way or another have marked the relationship between folk and 
learned literature. Such articles as that on Semantics, on the Roman Theater, on 
Medieval Romance, or even on Style are cases in point. 

Furthermore the articles on folklore have been prepared by distinguished scholars 
in the field. The names of A. L. Campa, T. H. Koch, Archer Taylor, and Stith Thomp- 
son, to pick out only a few, bear witness to the expertness of authority which is 
responsible for the work. 

A suggestive list of associated topics at the beginning increases the usefulness of 
the subject arrangement. Containing so much material as it does, the book is natu- 
rally somewhat bulky, but it is printed on soft, light paper, which although it does 
not lend itself to annotation, does make for a light book, easy to handle and con- 


venient to use. J. W. Asutow 
University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. 


THE FoLtk CuLTuRE OF YucaTAN. Robert Redfield (xxi, 416 pp., 1 map, 11 text fig- 
ures, 5 plates, glossary, notes, index. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1941.) 

Dr. Redfield presents an interpretative summary of studies carried out by the 
Carnegie Institution in the early thirties of four contemporary Yucatan communities: 
The Spanish city, Merida, studied by Dr. and Mrs. Asael Hansen, the mixed Indian- 
White town, Dzitas, studied by Dr. and Mrs. Redfield, the Maya peasant village, 
Chan Kom, and the Maya tribal village, Tusik, both studied by Mr. Alfonso Villa. 
As only the last two had been described in published works, Merida and Dzitas are 
somewhat more fully reported. 

These four communities range, in the order named, from large to small, from urban 
and commercial to isolated and wholly agricultural, and from culturally disorganized, 
secularized, and heterogenous to culturally organized, religious, and homogeneous. 
The materials were collected in the field and are organized in the present work with 
reference to a problem which permits comparison of the four communities studied 
with one another and, the author hopes, with communities elsewhere. 

Asa reporting job, The Folk Culture of Yucatan is of outstanding interest and im- 
portance, being among the few comprehensive studies of contemporary Latin Ameri- 
can cultures that have been published. Based on four communities, it is in some 
measure a regional study—a present need in the Latin American field—although this 
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is not its objective. Interest is centered in socio-religious culture; cultural geography 
and technology are omitted, and economics enter only incidentally. 

The materials show that the city is class-structured, more or less on racial lines; 
the village is socially homogeneous. The city has specialized activities and measures 
status by wealth; the village has little variety of occupations, is more collectivized, 
and minimizes wealth and commerce. The Catholic religion prevails in the city, where 
faith is individualized and most behavior is secularized. The village has blended 
Catholic elements into a pagan religion, which pervades and integrates the greater 
part of a person’s thoughts and activities. In the village, festivals of the patron saint 
are sacred; in the city, they are largely for commercial profit and entertainment. 
Village medicine is interrelated to moral and religious conceptions and is a function 
of the priest-shaman; city medicine is secularized, involves black magic, and is per- 
formed by female curers. Kinship bonds and conventions governing kinship relations 
weaken from village to city. In the former they are collectivized, in the latter, in- 
dividualized. 

As a more theoretical contribution, the main aims of the book can be stated as: 
(1) To “define differences in the nature of isolated homogeneous society, on the one 
hand, and mobile heterogeneous society, on the other, so far as these kinds of societies 
are represented in Yucatan” (p. 17); (2) to present the gradations recorded from 
Indian village through peasant village and town to city ‘“‘as though the comparison 
represented a process illustrated at four stages of its course’’ (p. 18); (3) to discover 
“whether, if regular changes of the kind noted result from the contact of the isolated- 
homogeneous society with another society, the changes would result from contact 
with any other society or only from contact with a more heterogeneous, less isolated 
society, or perhaps only from contact with some recent Western society” (p. 18). 

The first task is achieved in the descriptive material presented in the volume. 

The second task, that of recording the degree of organization and secularization of 
the communities so that each represents a stage of change, employs a method which 
is somewhat puzzling. In keeping with what has come to be called the “Chicago 
School,”” which claims a scientific rather than historic orientation, the author seems 
to avoid recorded history (‘On the whole the investigation of the course of historic 
change in any one community by consultation of either document or informant has 
been casual and unsystematic,”’ 342). As the problem is essentially and inevitably 
historic, however, the history is reconstructed; and the method is a comparison of 
the end-results of development (‘‘To reach these conclusions it is not necessary to re- 
port the history of any one of the communities; they may be compared as if all 
existed at the same moment of time,”’ 342). This, of course, is the age-area method 
which has been widely used in the absence of written records and which Radcliffe- 
Brown has been especially articulate in mistrusting. By this method, aboriginal 
Yucatan is considered to have been homogeneous culturally; it is evidently postu- 
lated that Merida, Dzitas, Chan Kom and Tusik were identical in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. In due time, however, Spanish culture made a city of Merida, which developed 
through stages now represented by Chan Kom and Dzitas. That all the changes were 
the direct result of diffusion is disavowed; certain features diffused, carrying with 
them inevitable changes in others. 

Although the age-area method is unquestionably helpful in Yucatan, where the 
documents afford little information on many important subjects, the reader would 
feel much more comfortable in knowing just where Redfield stood. As the author 
actually did a job of history, why did he avoid published sources and informant’s 
knowledge of the past, especially when he expresses a desire (e.g., on page 367) for 
more historical information? The reader may also ask how this inferred history com- 
pares with known events. Is it a fact that all four communities were identical at the 
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conquest? May not some local differences depend on environment as it affected ex- 
ploitative activities? Would an isolated coastal town, for example, exhibit the features 
of Tusik, which lies beyond the henequen and chicle zone? Did historical events in 
Mexican history, e.g., the revolution with agrarian reforms, affect all communities 
alike? If not, are not some of the contemporary phenonema simply the results of a 
partial diffusion at earlier periods? 

Those who have followed the Carnegie Institution’s program in Yucatan with 
great hopes will be disappointed that the present work is so completely unrelated to 
the other parts of what we have considered a total approach to a major culture. This 
book reveals no connection between the vast work done by the Maya archeologists 
and historians and the cultural problems of the modern peoples, although it can 
hardly be claimed that their labors are irrelevant to problems of the breadth that 
Redfield sets himself, especially when his own findings are essentially historical. 

Redfield’s third task, that of inquiring whether his findings for Yucatan have 
validity elsewhere, receives little space (357-69), being incidental to the present 
work. He asks ‘‘Are all long-isolated, homogeneous societies sacred, collectivistic, and 
characterized by well-organized cultures?’’ (357). He concludes that they probably 
are, although in attempting to bring comparable Guatemalan communities under 
the generalization, he is forced to assume that the introduction of commerce and 
money economy has made them less sacred and collectivistic than they once were. 

The search for valid generalizations concerning the correlation of types, structures, 
and situations of societies is certainly legitimate, though not novel. Yucatan, as pre- 
sented in this work, is a single case, not a generalization. We can assume no more 
than that Spanish culture, directly and indirectly, affected communities in propor- 
tion to their isolation. To extend this generalization to other areas, it would have to 
be shown that the aboriginal culture concerned was sacred, collectivistic, and well- 
organized and that the Spanish culture was introduced by the same processes. We 
know, of course, that all primitive societies were not like Tusik. Most marginal 
tribes—e.g., Shoshoneans, Bushmen, Fuegians, Athapascans—were individualized, 
comparatively secularized, and organized differently in kind and degree from Yuca- 
tan. Moreover, the Spanish culture and its diffusing agents differed in each period 
of history and in each geographical setting. No doubt some generalizations will be 
possible. But they must be valid for all periods as well as places. An urban Spanish 
culture is one thing; urban culture is something else. Perhaps the Carnegie program 
will some day tell us whether Redfield’s generalizations for the Spanish-Indian mix- 
tures of contemporary Yucatan are valid for the Empire period. Was Chichen Itza 
disorganized, secularized, and individualized? Probably not. Chan Chan and the 
other great planned Peruvian cities were probably extremely well organized and 
collectivized if not also sacred. Thus, following Redfield’s stimulating thoughts, it 
may well prove that European civilization is unique in its urban features, as at 
Merida; that cities of other cultures are very different; in short, that disorganization, 
secularization, and individualization are not always logically correlated. 

Without taking the extreme view that each case will prove unique in the world’s 
history, there seems little doubt that a maximum use of history will be necessary for 
generalizations, not only because modern European culture is, comparatively speak- 
ing a single culture, but because every accurate diagnosis of cultural change and inter- 
action must utilize historical knowledge to the fullest and must be presented in 


historical terms. 
Jutian H. STEWARD 


Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE GRAIL LEGEND. Arthur C. L. Brown. (476 pp., index. $5.00. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1943.) 


It is generally agreed that the French Arthurian romances and the lais bretons are 
based on Celtic traditions which passed into French literature after the Norman in- 
vasion, although the manner of transmission is uncertain. No Welsh or Cornish orig- 
inals survive from which the romans, or the lais, can be derived. Loth proved thirty 
years ago that the Tristan story originated in Cornwall (Revue Celtique 33: 258, 
1912), and it was later shown by Gertrude Schoepperle that the general theme and 
certain details of the story recur in extant Irish sagas.! Thurneysen then discovered a 
parallel in the Old Irish saga of Cano mac Gartn4in (Zeitschrift fiir Romanische 
Philologie 43: 385, 1923).'* Thus for Tristan the case is amply proved, although the 
link between the Irish and French traditions, the Cornish story of Tristan, is missing. 
At about the time of Loth’s demonstration, Nitze showed that the Castle of the Grail 
in Chrétien and Wolfram derives from sources represented by surviving Irish texts, 
and formulated the conclusion that ‘‘the myth descends in direct line from the primi- 
tive Celts.’’? Van Hamel has since shown a remarkable similarity to the Grail legend, 
in both structure and motivation, in the Irish tale ‘‘Altrom Tige D& Medar.”’ He does 
not suggest that the Irish story is the source of the French, but that there is close 
affinity, sufficient to prove that the Grail legend developed in a Celtic atmosphere.’ 
Loomis has added to the evidence for the Grail itself.‘ 

There are then two questions, whether the origin of a theme is Celtic, and how 
much of the detail of the original has survived in the foreign version. For the French 
Arthurian romances the first question has been answered by general agreement. 
Vendryes disposed of it by saying: “Il s’agit donc d’un vieux fonds de légendes 
celtiques qui ont été transplantées chez nous’’ (Revue Celtique 39: 38, 1922). With 
regard to the second, so far as it concerns the Queste del Saint Graal attributed to 
Gautier Map, which was being discussed, he considered it still open. It is this second 
question which is examined in the book reviewed here. 

Professor Brown’s book comes as the completion of a life’s work. For forty years, 
in a series of monographs, he has studied the question, and few scholars command 
so wide a survey of the field. It is addressed to students of two disciplines, Celtic 
and Romance, and a competent reviewer would need to be familiar with both. The 
collection of material is imposing, and the footnotes supply a precious bibliography. 
One misses a select bibliography which might have been supplied at the end. It isa 
necessary aid in a field where so much has been written, and where much that has 
been written can probably now be written off. Moreover, the references in the foot- 
notes are not fully covered in the index. 

Following Nitze, Brown takes as his starting-point the well-known story of Ca 
Chulainn’s journey to the other world, Serglige Con Culainn, and analyzes it for its 
motifs. He proceeds to examine twenty tales, seventeen Irish and three Welsh, so 
as to establish the scenario which he believes to be the origin of the fairy element in 
the French romances. This alone makes the book valuable. The scenario consists of 
twenty motifs, of which seventeen are identified in the Serglige. The early romances 
of Chrétien are then examined, and there is a chapter on the Perceval and one on 


1 Tristan and Isolt (Frankfurt a.m., 1913); rev. Loth, Revue Celtique 35: 179, 1914. 

1s Discussed by Loth, Comptes Rendus de |’Academie des Inscriptions, 1924: 122. 

2 Studies in honor of A. Marshall Elliott i, 19-51 (Baltimore, 1911). 

3 A. G. van Hamel, The Celtic Grail (Revue Celtique 47: 340, 1930). 

4 R. S. Loomis and J. S. Lindsay, The Magic Horn and Cup in Celtic and Grail Tradition 
(Romanische Forschungen 45: 66, 1931). 
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Wolfram’s Parzival. Here the purpose is to show the recurrence of the Celtic motifs, 
In the following chapters various more general notions are discussed, the Boyhood Ex- 
ploits, the Enslaving of Fairyland, the Land of the Dead. Two chapters are devoted 
to an interesting parallel between the legend of Loch Erne in the Dindshenchas 
and the Eludication prefixed to Perceval, and here the demonstration is convincing. 
The last chapter presents a new etymology for the word graal, which Brown would 
derive from Irish criol ‘casket, satchel.’ The existing theory has been that it may 
represent Latin gradalis, gradale which occurs in Low Latin in the sense ‘vessel,’ but 
is apparently not used anywhere with reference to the Holy Grail. Nitze had suggested 
that the Latin word might be a borrowing from Celtic, without proposing an etymon 
(op. cit.); and he reserved judgment, as did Loomis, as to whether the ultimate 
source of the myth was British or Irish or a common Celtic tradition. The new theory 
is attractive, but it involves some linguistic speculation. If it should prove valid, it 
would, of course, be conclusive. 

From its scope, which is wider than the title implies, and from the wealth of ma- 
terial collected, the book is of great importance. The author has sought to include 
every fragment of evidence in support of his thesis that the fairy elements in Chrétien, 
and the Grail in particular, are of Irish origin. He is aware that an exact demonstra- 
tion is not possible, and seeks therefore to establish cumulative probability. This 
method gives plenty of opportunity for criticism, and he closes the discussion with 
an invitation to the critics. At many points I felt that his case was weakened by the 
attempt to find correspondences which only good will would concede. For example, 
the emphasis on the square form of the Grail Castle (358), and the evidence adduced 
to suggest that the Isle of Women, Créde’s house, the house of Mac in Oc and various 
other places are also square are not perusasive. Some confusion is introduced when 
this notion is then transferred to the Grail itself, and various passages are cited (366) 
which describe or suggest a four-cornered cup, some of them having no apparent con- 
nection with the Grail.’ Again the discussion of Arthur and Niadu is unconvincing. 
The battle of Camlan is equated with the battle of Moytura, Arthur with Naadu, and 
also with Finn,* Medb with Eriu, both as personifications of Ireland, and also as 
manifestations of the goddess Brigit (336, 449); and the evidence is fairly presented. 
But the reader is left confounded by so much conjecture. The whole problem of folk- 
lore as a science seems to be involved, since the discipline of literary history cannot 
be applied. And here we are faced by two important facts. First, Irish literature is not 
yet sufficiently well known to serve as a basis for exact conclusions. Thurneysen laid 
the foundation for a study of the mythology of the Ulster Cycle in his Irische Helden- 
und Kénigsage. He did not there attempt any such interpretation himself. For the 
mythological cycle D’Arbois de Jubainville’s book, published in 1884, is still the 
only comprehensive study.’ For the Fenian Cycle there is nothing yet, even by way 
of presentation, and important texts still remain unpublished,® so that nothing ade- 
quate could now be done. Meanwhile the living folklore has to be considered. There 
is now an immense collection of material in manuscript at the Institute for Irish Folk- 


5 Vendryes declares that the Grail was a round cup (Revue Celtique 33: 468, 1912). 

6 On Arthur and Finn see also A. G. van Hamel, Aspects of Celtic Mythology (Sir John 
Rhys Memorial Lecture) (Proceedings British Academy 20, 1934) 16f. and passim. 

7 An English translation with some additional notes, by R. I. Best, appeared in 1902: The 
Irish Mythological Cycle (Dublin, Hodges and Figgis). Eleanor Hull gives a good summary of 
Irish mythology, The Folklore of the British Isles (London, Methuen, 1928) 25-60. She dis- 
tinguishes between the native deities and the Téatha Dé Danann whose cult was practiced in 
Gaul and Britain, and presumably spread to Ireland later (31, 50). 

8 A late recension of Accallam na Senérach has recently been edited without translation: 
Nessa Ni Shéaghdha, Agallamh na Seanérach (Dublin, Stationery Office, 1942). 
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lore in Dublin, but only a small part of it is available in print, and there can be no 
satisfactory account of it for some time. The tales of ‘The Black Thief,” ‘The Queen 
of the Island of Loneliness,’’ “‘The Knowledge of the Single Story and the Sword of 
Light,” as they are told in Ireland today, present analogues to the Quest of the Holy 
Grail. Are they autochthonous Irish tradition, or are they European Marchen?® With 
all this uncertainty, it is better, perhaps, not to range too widely. Professor Brown is, 
indeed, careful to say that many of his suggestions are not put forward as evidence, 
and do not affect his main thesis. 

One other criticism that may be made concerns the Introduction. Here I should 
have welcomed a summary of the earlier opinions of Romance and Celtic scholars 
from Gaston Paris and Alfred Nutt to Brown himself. This would be an exacting task 
of compression, but it is a great need. The literature is scattered in French, German, 
English, and American journals and in many books of the past seventy years; and 
only a few specialists will know where the author is in agreement with his predeces- 
sors and where he seeks to refute them. The many interesting footnotes do not suffice 
to make this clear.!° 

The author’s claim with regard to new ideas in the book is modestly stated (449). 
Three propositions are made: (1) the conflict between Fomorians and Tuatha Dé 
Danann in Irish mythology is the source of King Arthur’s battles in the romances; 
(2) the marvelous castles in Chrétien are different pictures of the Irish Other World; 
(3) the fickleness of Chrétien’s heroines reflects an Irish myth in which the heroine, 
originally the sovereignty of Ireland, was the wife of a god, carried off by a giant, and 
then delivered by a hero, who, in turn, becomes her husband." An important feature 
of the book is, then, that the ultimate sources of the French romances are sought in 
the surviving Irish literature, not in a hypothetical common Celtic tradition. And this 
is in accord with what has already been fairly well established for Tristan. My im- 
pression is that the last two propositions are sufficiently proved. And there are other 
points which deserve special mention. The association of the color red with the Land 
of the Dead is clearly shown. It is, however, not a peculiar Celtic tradition, for Brown 
cites examples from Vergil and from the Veda. The epithet forderg applied by Ca 
Chulainn to the army of Eogan Inbir (LU 3866) is thus explained, and the words of 
the prophetess at the beginning of the T4in: ‘I see crimson, I see red,” acquire, per- 
haps, a new significance. Brown’s suggestion (294) that Lomna was originally a druid 
(druf), not a jester (drath) is supported by the text edited Eriu 11, 48, in which the 
form used is druf. As I read, it occurred to me that some details in the account of Cf 
Chulainn’s childhood,—his leaving his mother against her advice, his jumping over 
the chessboard at which Fergus and Conchobor were playing,—provide analogues to 
Perceval that are worth recording. 

The book is in some measure a synthesis of studies already published by Professor 
Brown himself, for he has been a pioneer in the field. His friends and pupils will re- 


joice that he has been able to accomplish it. Saad tieiiiin 


University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. 


* Cf. J. Th. Honti, Celtic Studies and European Folk-Tale Research (Béaloideas 6: 33, 1936). 

10 For a recent summary, see van Hamel, Revue Celtique 47: 341-5, 1930. Miss Weston’s 
thesis that the Grail myth has its origin in the mystery cults of Roman Britain is not mentioned 
by Professor Brown, see Jessie L. Weston, From Ritual to Romance (Cambridge, University 
Press, 1920); R. S. Loomis, Celtic Myth and Arthurian Romance (New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1927) 206f. 

1 Cf. A. Nutt, Studies on the Legend of the Holy Grail (1888) 232; O’Rahilly, Eriu 14: 


14-21, 1943. 
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HoosizR FOLKLORE BULLETIN, Volume 1, Nos. 1, 2, 3, June-December 1942; Volume 
2, Nos. 1, 2, June and December, 1943; Volume 3, No. 1, March 1944 (Hoosier 
Folklore Society, Bloomington, Ind. $1 annually). 


Seldom is there more basis for identifying a periodical with one man than there is 
for doing so with the Hoosier Folklore Bulletin, which is truly a monument to the 
efforts of Herbert Halpert. Folklorist, teacher and scholar Halpert has recently added 
to his titles that of Army Lieutenant, apparently without surrendering that of editor; 
for after having officiated as a civilian over the appearance of the first four numbers 
of the Bulletin, Editor Halpert has ‘‘carried on” after induction, and as an editor in 
uniform has been responsible for a fifth number and the recently issued sixth. It 
is no exaggeration to say that more than half of the HFB is the product of Halpert’s 
writing and collection. It is equally no exaggeration to say that an even greater 
portion of the periodical’s merit is due to its editor's skill and his very great knowl- 
edge of American folklore, a knowledge which enables him to supply all the quite 
useful critical and comparative addenda that appear in the editor’s note appended 
to nearly every item. 

The Bulletin is a storehouse for collectors. A great number of its pages is devoted 
to tales and anecdotes. From whoppers to witch tales, from the very unusual cante 
fable to “little moron sagas,” from negro tales to Old World stories, the range of 
tales presented lends considerable support to the contention that Indiana is one of 
the still fertile fields for the collector. This wide range also speaks well for the omniv- 
orous activities of the members of the Hoosier Folklore Society, for the Bulletin is 
the organ of the young and growing Society. 

The Bulletin, however, is not just a meeting place for story-tellers. If it were only 
that, it would be an interesting but not at all significant journal. As your reviewer 
pointed out above, the scholarly apparatus provided by the editor is worthwhile and 
quite exhaustive. From the same source there are bibliographical notes and extremely 
authoritative hints for the collector (see all three numbers of Volume 1). There are 
two good categorical collections, one of Indiana place-names (1: 14-17) and the 
other of Hoosier folk beliefs (1: 23-39), both by the collector and student of Indiana 
ballads, Paul G. Brewster. 

There are, of the issues of HFB that have appeared so far, two articles worth 
particular mention. One is by, you may have guessed it, the omnipresent Lt. Halpert. 
It is Indiana Storyteller (1: 43-61), which presents part of the repertoire of one 
tale-teller, Jim Pennington, and does the very important job of studying that charm- 
ing tale-teller’s attitude toward his own avocation. The other is Bobby Hayes, 
Quarry Worker, a sketch (1: 75-8) by Ernest W. Baughman which shows the actual 
beginnings of a folk-hero legend and indicates that more than limestone may be 
garnered from Indiana’s quarries. 

Two final comments. The notes and queries department is excellently handled, 
giving as it does an opportunity to non-Hoosiers such as Ben Russak of Kentucky 
and Charles Edward Brown of the Wisconsin Folklore Society to draw parallels. 
And couldn’t some state or private agency be found to finance publication of the 
Hoosier Folklore Bulletin in a more permanent format than its present stapled 
mimeographed page form, especially since it has significance not only to Hoosiers 
but to American folklorists in general? 

Wa. HuGuH JANSEN 


Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
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ARMENIAN Fok Soncs. Sirvart Poladian. (77 pp. $1.25. University of California 
Publications in Music 2: 1. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1942.) 


There are at least two good reasons for welcoming the appearance of Sirvart 
Poladian’s study of Armenian folksongs. One lies in the intrinsic value of the addition 
to our information about Oriental popular music. The other lies in the comparative 
value of this investigation to the widening perception of the history and the char- 
acteristics of folk music in regions other than the Oriental. Professor Entwistle’s 
European Balladry bears witness to the extending scope of our appreciation of the 
broader relationships of folk poetry and folksong. The survey of any restricted field, 
be it Eskimo, or American Indian, or Greek, or Armenian, enlarges our understanding 
not merely of other individual areas but of a variegated and yet somehow related 
whole. There is little danger that the multiplication of localized studies will becloud 
our generalizations. On the contrary. 

This study of Armenian music is based upon two hundred and fifty-three songs col- 
lected by Komitas Vartabed between 1890 and 1894, and on some published Turkish 
songs. The basis thus appears sufficiently broad to justify the author’s somewhat 
generalized analysis. The book is divided into sections dealing successively with 
tonality and scales, intervals, ranges, contour, rhythm and meter, form and struc- 
ture, and pictorial elements. There is an appendix of neumes and various comparative 
tables, involving—besides the Armenian—Greek, Persian, Arabian, and Turkish mu- 
sical idiom, gathered from older and newer scholarly sources. In the necessary absence 
of complete printings of the analyzed songs, the conclusions of the author under the 
separate named headings are supported by a number of illustrations in the accepted 
musical notation sufficient to give reasonable assurance of the accuracy of the critical 
findings, but perhaps not sufficient to satisfy a legitimate curiosity. 

Some of these conclusions have a particular interest for the student of Occidental 
folksong. Adduced evidences of the Greek modal influences and of the gapped scales 
remind the reader of similar considerations brought to bear upon the analysis of 
English popular tunes by Cecil Sharp and others. The specified correspondence of 
certain intervals in the Armenian airs with certain recurring words or phrases is not 
an obvious feature of Western folksong; nor is the Armenian fondness for decorative 
passages quite so evident in English-Scottish tunes. The range of the Armenian is 
definitely more limited than that of European song; Poladian notes, for example, 
that some one hundred of the Armenian airs fall within the compass of a fifth. The 
contours are divisible into characteristic groups, for which the author has devised 
indicative rather than exactly descriptive graphs; in the flow of the melodies, pur- 
posed contrast and balance are marked features. Nearly one-half of the Armenian 
songs, as published by Spiridon Melikian in 1931, have no meter signature; duple 
rhythm has a small predominance, although mixed meters, as in so many recent edit- 
ings of American songs, are rather common. The prevailing structure of the Armenian 
airs exhibits the rather customary primitive habit of building upon an A phrase and 
its repetitions and extensions, sometimes with the addition of a B phrase and its sim- 
ilar elaborations. 

Although the author expressly warns the reader that intervals smaller than a semi- 
tone probably occurred in Armenian song and that therefore the staff notation em- 
ployed in the study represents only “the nearest equivalents’’ to the original notes, 
there is no presumption that the customary notation is seriously inadequate for the 
purpose of the analysis. This point may be borne in mind when questions occasionally 
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arise as to the sufficiency of the current notation to represent accurately some of the 
finesses of American and European folk singing. 
The book contains a good working bibliography of three pages. 
S. B. HustvEpt 
University of California, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


TALL TALES OF ARKANSAW. James R. Masterson. (443 pp., bibliog., index, illus. $4.00. 
Boston: Chapman and Grimes, 1943.) 


This is not merely a collection of tall tales, but a carefully documented survey of 
the whole field of Arkansas humor. Masterson has read all the funny stories about 
Arkansas, and has brought the best of them together, with brief notes about the 
authors. ‘‘Usually I have let the humorists tell their own stories,’’ he writes. ‘‘My part 
in the performance has been to resurrect the unremembered, to arrange their pro- 
gram, and to serve as their master of ceremonies.” 

The humorous literature of Arkansas really began with Colonel C. F. M. Noland 
and Major Thomas Bangs Thorpe, who contributed to the weekly, Spirit of the 
Times, in the 1830’s and 1840's. Noland used the pseudonym ‘‘Pete Whetstone,” 
while Thorpe called himself ‘‘Tom Owen the Bee-Hunter.”” Humor was not lacking in 
the work of Friedrich Gersticker, whose Die Regulatoren in Arkansas appeared in 
1846. George William Featherstonhaugh, the English geologist, was not above telling 
a ridge-runner story on occasion. Neither was General Albert Pike, wtho once taught 
school in Bob Burns’ home town of Van Buren. There was Marcus Lafayette Byrn, 
too, who wrote under the pen-name ‘David Rattlehead, M.D.’’ Also Father D. A. 
Quinn, a missionary who held forth in the 1870's, and scores of others. 

The authorship of the ‘‘Arkansas Traveler’’ dialogue is unknown, but Masterson 
devotes eighty-two pages to the question, with full accounts of the various texts, the 
Washbourne paintings, and Spencer’s melodrama ‘‘Kit, the Arkansas Traveler.”’ He 
also prints six versions of the ‘‘Change the Name of Arkansas’’ speech made famous 
by Arkansas men at West Point. Two of these texts are studded with four-letter 
words, which will probably scandalize readers in-the “hillbilly” sections. The stand- 
ards of literary propriety in the Ozarks are very different from those which obtain at 
Harvard, where Dr. Masterson wrote his book. 

Even the venerable Opie Read was virtually ‘“‘run out” of the hill-country because 
the natives believed he had written the ribald Slow Train Through Arkansas, which 
was sold at every whistle-stop in the United States; the real author of this opus was 
Thomas W. Jackson, and Masterson discusses Jackson’s life and labors in gratifying 
detail. There are many amusing quotations from The Folklore of Romantic Arkansas, 
a collection of anecdotes by Fred W. Allsopp, business manager of a Little Rock 
newspaper. An entire chapter is devoted to the examination of Marion Hughes’ Three 
Years in Arkansaw, a yellow-backed pamphlet which first appeared in 1904, and is 
still selling in the Southwest. 

Tall Tales of Arkansaw is the only scholarly, properly documented book about the 
humorous tradition of Arkansas that has ever been published, so far as I know. 
As Horace Reynolds suggests in the New York Times, it would be a fine thing if sim- 
ilar studies were made elsewhere, so that ultimately we should have a book like this 
for every state in the Union—not to mention the District of Columbia. The difficulty 
is, of course, that few states have as colorful a literary background as Arkansas, and 
not many scholars can write as entertainingly as Masterson. 

VANCE RANDOLPH 


Galena, Mo. 
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Roy BEAN: Law WEst OF THE Pecos. C. L. Sonnischen. (207 pp., 10 pls. $2.50. New 
York: Macmillan, 1943.) 


“West of the Pecos there is no law, and west of El Paso there is no God.’’ Such was 
the old Texas, according to legend, and from that point of view perhaps Roy Bean 
should be regarded as a refining influence. He apparently thought so, for in the 
seventies he nicknamed himself proudly, ‘‘Law West of the Pecos,’’ and in the 
eighties and nineties the sign on his one-room saloon ran, “JUDGE ROY BEAN 
NOTARY PUBLIC. LAW WEST OF THE PECOS. THE JERSEY LILLY.” 
There he dispensed, for whatever the traffic would stand, his own peculiar brand of 
justice. It was Roy Bean who held that famous inquest in which a corpse was fined 
forty dollars for carrying concealed weapons. When this procedure was criticized, 
Roy declared that the money was required to give the man a decent burial. Equally 
bizarre was the inquest in which three dying men were included with seven dead 
ones. Again there was criticism, but Bean cried, ‘‘Say, you gander-eyed galoot, who 
is running this here inquest? Don’t you see them three fellers is bound to die?”’ 

Marriages cost five dollars. Divorces may have cost more—Mr. Sonnischen pro- 
duces no figures on this point—but they were strictly illegal anyhow, though Bean 
would say, “I married ’em; I guess I’ve got a right to unmarry ’em.” 

The “Jersey Lilly” (sic) saloon was so called because Roy had fallen in love with 
a picture of Mrs. Langtry. Later a flag-stop on the Southern Pacific near the saloon 
was named Langtry, and later still Mrs. Langtry, on tour of America, actually 
stopped off at Langtry. But her admirer had died and this episode is something of an 
anti-climax. Perhaps Roy saw her on the stage once, but there is no real evidence. 

It is easy enough to see why Roy Bean is already a figure in the folklore of America, 
but it is not quite so easy to see why people—some at least—warmed up to him. 
Perhaps this is because Mr. Sonnischen does not have all the pieces of the puzzle; 
perhaps it is because his narrative, though roughly chronological, rambles and is full 
of such expressions as ‘“‘Some time later (says rumor)” and the like. Dates are scarce, 
and sometimes obviously wrong. (It was not in 1892, as stated, that Pecos bridge was 
constructed, but in 1882; in 1896, when according to Mr. Sonnischen, ‘‘Mrs. Bloomer 
was drawing loud cries from the pious with her indecent ideas about women’s cloth- 
ing,’”’ the lady had been dead for more than a year.) 

A bibliography at the end shows that much research went into the volume, sad the 
collection was certainly worth making, whatever the authenticity of some individual 
tales. 

BEN C. CLouGH 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


DicEenis AKRITAS. The Byzantine Epic in History and Poetry (in Greek). Henri 
Gregoire. (th, 336 pp., illus. $2.00. New York; The National Herald, 1942.) 


In this work, Dr. Henri Gregoire, member of the Belgian Royal Academy, now on 
the Faculty of Letters of the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes in New York City, has 
assembled the results of a long and painstaking study of the ‘‘poem” of Digenis 
Akritas. This Byzantine national hero was named Digenis for being the son of a 
mixed marriage—between a Syrian Emir and a Christian noblewoman—and Akritas 
for being a frontiersman—one of the frontier guards of the Empire. Indeed, since all 
exploits of the Empire’s warriors were taking place in its periphery, namely, Syria, 
Cappadocia and Euphrates River, which were the extremities or the ‘‘&xpa’’ of the 
nation, all ‘““&xpa’”’ Byzantine heroes were given the collective name of ‘“‘Akritas.”’ 

Digenis is contrasted with other heroes of the Middle Ages, such as Roland 
(Chanson de Roland), Olivier (Chanson d’Olivier), and Ziegfried (Nibelungen). But 
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whereas these medieval ballads are traced to original manuscripts exclusively, the 
innumerable exploits of Digenis have been preserved throughout Greece and in the 
Near East, wherever Greek is spoken, by word of mouth. This fact, Dr. Gregoire adds, 
is considered by contemporary philologists to be little short of miraculous because no 
modern ‘‘cantilénes épiques’’ or ballads written in a modern language, Romance or 
Teutonic, are claimed to be part of the sources of the Nibelungen or of the Chanson 
de Roland of the eleventh or thirteenth centuries. Yet, the author claims that not 
only Digenis but several hundreds of poems making up the so-called Akritic Cycle can 
be traced in one form or another to different parts of the Near Eastern world. They 
are found to be incorporated in all the principal Neo-Hellenic dialects and people 
with no literary skill are adept at reciting or singing excerpts of these so-called 
“‘tragoudia” as part of their everyday, humdrum life. 

As a sequel to that fact, Dr. Gregoire argues that in the evolution of the Greek 
language little, if any, basic difference is noticeable between the Homeric poems and 
the tremendous output of Kostis Palamas—unquestionably the poet laureate of con- 
temporary Greece (1859-1943). To buttress this argument, he cites another ‘‘jewel 
of the popular (and historical) poesy of Byzantine,’’ which was composed in 860 
by a soldier-troubadour in the service of Emperor Michael III. This epic, numbering 
about 200 lines, was preserved by word of mouth until the fifteenth century when it 
was committed to writing and discovered later in Moscow. First published in 1877, 
it extols the physical strength and beauty of one Armouropoulos who was none other 
than the emperor himself, so named after the fort of Armorion of Asia Minor, the 
native place of his dynasty. This ‘song of Armouris”’ is in fact well-known to the 
people of Cyprus whose womenfolk are apt to sing and recite it as they work on their 
embroidery. 

Further, Dr. Gregoire makes the significant assertion that the spoken or ‘“‘demotiki”’ 
language of modern Greece was developed during the reign of this great Emperor, 
first among the literary circles of Constantinople and eventually throughout the 
great empire. Indeed, not less remarkable than the uniformity of language and 
character in all parts of the contemporary Hellenic world is the similarity of custom, 
lore and superstition, in short, of everything which is most ancient and most national 
in Greece today. And Dr. Gregoire justly concludes that all these epics and ballads, 
having been expressed in a dynamic, expanding language, were passed from genera- 
tion to generation again by word of mouth until they attained an utilitarian value 
quite their own. For during the eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries the en- 
slaved Greeks found in them the inspiration and the encouragement to prepare for 
the day when they would overthrow the Turkish yoke and be free at last. We need 
not belabor the point that the Greeks of the revolutionary wars of the 1820’s were 
little impressed by the slogan: ‘‘The glory that was Greece’’; rather, they were in- 
clined to recall the grandeur and the splendor of the Byzantines whom rightly or 
wrongly they regarded as their immediate ancestors. 

Such grandeur and splendor are abundantly portrayed in all Byzantine ballads, 
which, as expected, are invariably underscored by exuberance, hyberbole and heroism. 
Consisting of popular legends, they recite astounding tales of strength and bravery, 
fantastic stories of incredible feats, and supernatural achievements of amazing ad- 
ventures more often than not based on credulity, poverty and superstition. To cite 
one example, the historical figures of General Andronikos Doukas and his renowned 
son Constantine had in 863 and 906 administered shattering defeats to the Arabs. 
As a result, a long epic was woven around their lives and in it the so-called ‘‘Epical 
Konstantas”’ is described to be ‘handling the sword when one year old, the spear 
when two years old and a hero when he was only three.” 

It is more so with the Digenis ‘‘epos,”” which Dr. Gregoire classifies as ‘‘a work 
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half popular and half literary, a sort of historical novel with political rhymes—the 
meter of popular poesy, written in a language which was neither spoken by the 
people of that time nor written in an archaic scholastic style.’’ And therein lies its 
linguistic and historical significance. Linguistically, because so far as it is known it is 
the first longer poem written in the ‘‘demotiki’’; historically, because it offers a survey 
of the political, social and military life of the Byzantine Greeks in the tenth century. 

Significantly, Dr. Gregoire answers in the affirmative the question whether Digenis 
was an historical person. He offers three striking parallels: first, one Roland, who 
fought under Charlemagne and fell in 778; second, one Sayyit Battal, whose death 
in battle occurred in 740 and whose deeds are commemorated in an epic well-known 
in the Arab world; third, our Digenis, who actually lived during the reign of Empress 
Irene and was killed in a furious battle in 788 at Bozanti in the Taurus Mountains 
between the Byzantines or ‘‘Romans,” and the Arabs. 

Though Digenis lived in the eighth century, his ‘‘epos” did not really develop 
until 950. It was taken up by an ever expanding “‘reading public” in the following 
centuries. Consisting of about 5,000 lines written in fifteen syllable rhymes, the 
standard ‘‘dekapentasyllabos” of the Greek ‘“‘demotikon tragoudion,” it is a novel 
of little didactic or rhetorical significance, but highly dramatic in effect. It is divided 
into two parts of eight or ten incidents. The first part, comprising the first three 
incidents or ‘‘rhapsodies,”’ relates to the defeat of Digenis’ father, the Arab Emir of 
Syria, and his conversion to Christianity as a prerequisite to his marrying the 
beautiful, ‘‘sun-born’’ daughter of the Byzantine general. 

The second part, comprising the remaining five or seven incidents, narrates the 
exploits of Digenis until his death when 33 years old. It starts with the early years 
of his life under the guidance of his father and his many uncles, by recounting his 
successes with foes, wild animals and outlaws; it tells of his marriage with the 
“beautiful, the sun-born woman he loved and fought for’’ against all comers—lions, 
dragons, soldiers—and his subsequent recognition in a personal visit by the Emperor 
as the governor of frontier lands; and it ends with his titanic struggle against Death, 
the black and terrible Charos, resulting in his eventual demise—a description of 
majestic lyricism: 

“Digenis is dying and the earth is terror-stricken. 
The Heavens thunder and light up and the upper world quakes.” 


This opening stanza of the last chapter is inscribed on the grave of another Akritas, 
the greatest statesman of modern Hellas, Eleuftherios Venizelos, whom grateful 
Cretans brought to his native island of Crete in 1936 for his last resting place. 

According to Dr. Gregoire, the original poem of Digenis has been lost and out of 
many thousands only five copies have been discovered. Even these, however, are not 
identical, having been re-edited and altered in many ways before and after their 
discovery. The first reference to the Akritas ‘“‘epos”’ is found in the writings of a monk 
by the name of Kaisarios Dapontes who toward the end of the eighteenth century 
expressed in rhymes his desire to set it forth in writing. It remained, however, for 
Professor Savvas Joannides to discover in 1873 the first manuscript in the monastery 
of Soumela, near Trapezound, Turkey, and for Constantine Sathas and Emil Legrand, 
a French Neo-Hellenist, to publish it two years later in Les Exploits de Digenis 
Acritas (Paris, 1875). 

The second manuscript discovered in the island of Andros was published by 
A. Miliarakis in Basilios Digenis Akritas (Athens, 1881). Another found in the Greek 
monastery of Grotta-Ferrata, near Rome, was edited by the same E. Legrand in 
Les Exploits de Basile Digenis Acritas, 1892. It was followed by the ‘‘Escorial” 
manuscript, which was published by D. C. Hesseling in Le Roman de Digenis d’Apres 
le Manuscript de Madrid, 1911-1912. Finally, a so-called Oxford edition, the work 
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of a monk, Ignatios Petritsis of the island of Chios, was published by Spyros Lampros 
in Collection de Romans Grec (Paris, 1888). 

Commenting on the present work in a foreword, Dr. Dawkins of Oxford writes 
that the ‘“‘author steps outside the Byzantine world and generalizes the whole matter 
[of the relations between epic and ballad and the actual facts of history] by discussing 
the oriental connections of the Byzantine epic and how it stands in relation to the 
Chansons de Geste of Western Europe.”’ This comparative method of approach is 
the hallmark of Dr. Gregoire’s study, which, incidentally, is written in Greek for 
the avowed purpose of inducing Hellenists and classicists in general to begin studying 
the ‘“demotiki”—‘‘the language of life and the language of truth,” according to 
Palamas. It is high time! 

Kruon A. DouKas 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 
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